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NEW RECORDING OF THE 
FOURTH PIANO CONCERTO 
OF BEETHOVEN 


(Concerto No. 4 rn G Major Op. 58) 


1st Movement (Parts 1-3) Allegro moderato. Cadenza and ist 

Movement (Conclusion) Allegro moderato. 2nd Movement - Andante 

con moto. 3rd Movement (Parts 1-2) Rondo (Vivace). Cadenza 
and 3rd Movement (Conclusion) Rondo (Vivace). 
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Automatic Coupling No’s DB 9032 - DB 9035. Album No. 393 
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To-day record enthusiasts in 25 countries take off their 
hats to IM Long-Playing Needles. Nearly a million boxes, 
already, have been sold. The reason ? No other needles 
in the world offer you so much return for so little. For IM 
Needles not only protect your valuable records from 
wear, but add immeasurably to the enjoyment of your 
listening. Per box of 10 needles (playing 1,000 records) 
2/- plus 54d. purchase tax. IM Pointmaster (for repoint- 
ing all makes of non-metallic needles) 4/6 plus 1/- 
purchase tax. 
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musie by Grieg 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra: ‘‘ Peer Gynt ” Suite No. 2 (Grieg) 


Conductor: Basil Cameron. Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London. K 1456-7 


Moura Lympany (piano): Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 16 (Grieg) 
with The National Symphony Orchestra, Conductor: Sidney Beer. Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London. 
K 1134-7. Automatic couplings AK 1134-7 





Those who love Grieg..and their name is ‘legion .. will be astonished as 
well as moved by these new recordings. The trained ear of the most criti- 
cal listener discovers again that Decca ffrr loses nothing of Grieg’s origi- 
nal intention. The recording of the second Peer Gynt suite, which includes 
a most exquisite rendering of Solveig’s Song, brings home, all over again, 
the haunting quality of Grieg’s delicate romanticism. 


ecca 


Record 





The Decea Company, Limi 





In the concerto, Decca ff rr captures every nuance of Moura Lympany’s 
sensitive interpretation of Grieg’s beautiful score. Only full frequency range 
recording .. exclusive to Decca. . can give vou this new and startling realism. 


It brings the living music of the concert hall into your own home. 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL 
and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 

Concerto No. 4 in G Major Op. 58. Beethoven 
DB 6303-6 

BUSCH QUARTET 
Quartet in F Major Op. 18. No. 1. Beethoven 


Issued in connection with the Syllabus of DB 6300-2 
the University of London General Schools 
Examination for 1947. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 

Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Auch kleine Dinge; Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben Sehen. Both by Hugo Wolf 
DA 1860 


SOLOMON 
(a) Mazurka No. 48 in A Minor Op. 68. No. 2 
(b) Waltz in E. Minor No. 14. Both by Chopin 
(a) Le Coucou. Dagquin 
(b) Musical Box. de Severac C 3509 
JOAN HAMMOND 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Vilem Tausky 


Softly Sighs (“‘Der Freischutz’’). Weber 


C 3510 
B.B.C. CHORUS 
Conducted by Leslie Woodgate 
Where does the uttered music Go? 
Masefield-Walton - - - - C 3503 


THE 
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WEBSTER BOOTH 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


I love Thee. Grieg ~ ° “ 
Devotion. Schumann . . }B 9497 


MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Walter Goehr 
A la Can-Can. Offenbach - 
The Cactus Polka (From im “The B 9496 
Three Caballeros ’’) - 


ROBERT WILSON 
with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 


Bonnie Strathyre. Traditional -\ 

Afton Water. Burns-Hume_ - - f BD 1142 
“HUTCH” 

Do you love Me - - ‘ 

All through the Day - “\ep sagt 


JEAN CAVALL 


with Orchestra conducted by Peter Yorke 


So would I (From film ‘‘London Town’’) 
Si Petite - ©, © © © Boggs 


DOREEN HARRIS 
There’s no one but You 


When London is saying Goodnight ¢BD s5q0 


DAVID ROSE 
and his Orchestra 
One Love. Rose; Humoresque. Dvorak B 9494 


Come to baby Do! - - 
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PAUL FENOULHET 
with The Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 
Day by Day; California Sunbeam BD 5940 
So would I; The ’Ampstead Way (Both 
featured in film “London Town”) BD 594! 


GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 
Moonlight Serenade - 
American Patrol - - 


"BD 5942 


TONY PASTOR 


and his Orchestra 
Please no squeeza da a 


One 3 Meatball ~ ° -}BD 5937 


VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 


By the Sleepy Lagoon - - ° 
This heart of Mine~ - - . rBD 5939 


SPIKE JONES 


and his City Slickers 
The Blue Danube - BD 11 
You always hurt the one you : Love 39 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his famous Orchestra 
The wonder of You - 


“}B 9492 


WINGIE MANONE 
and his Orchestra 


I ain’t got Nobody; Boogie Woogie B 9493 


GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD.,; HAYES, MIDDX. 
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AT THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


BY F# 


D pat yeah te composed sixty-one operas, 
and Don Pasquale was his last big success, 
produced at the Theatre-Italien, Paris, in 
January, 1843. It was the last brilliant 
flash of a great spirit before darkness came 
down upon it; madness followed by 
paralysis ended a life of varying moods, of 
shattering melancholy and high spirits. 
Mendelssohn wrote of him in a letter from 
Naples (1831), priggishly disparaging that 
city and its inhabitants : 


** Donizetti finishes an opera in ten days ; 
to be sure, it may be hissed, but that does 
not matter, for he is paid all the same, and 
then he can go about amusing himself. If 
at last, however, his reputation should 
become endangered, he would in that case 
be forced really to work, which he would 
find by no means agreeable. Therefore he 
spends sometimes as much as three weeks 
on an opera, bestowing considerable pains 
on a couple of airs in it, so that they may 
please the public, and then he can afford 
once more to divert himself and once more 
to write trash.” 


The first to admit that some of his work 
was trash would have been Donizetti 
himself. No one more frankly kept the pot 
boiling than he, who had to live by his art, 
enjoyed living, and, till he lost them 
tragically in Naples, had a wife and 
children to support. He was the most 
generous of men, prodigal in work and 
friendship. A typical gesture of his was the 
composition in a week (words and music) 
of a one-act opera, // Campanello di Notte, to 
save an impresario from bankruptcy. Mr. 
Ernest Newman in his Opera Nights des- 
cribes the work as “ a little gem of humorous 
inventiveness.’ This is tantalising. Where 
is it ? We need as many of those little gems 
as we can get these days. 


He took eleven days over Don Pasquale, 
and wrote the libretto himself, which helps 
to make it such a perfect whole. The idea 
was not original ; Ser Marcantonio, by Pavesi 
had held the stage in Italy and elsewhere 
since 1811, but was snuffed out by Don 
Pasquale with a much simplified plot and 
infinite humour. The immortal characters 
were created by Grisi as Norina, her 
husband Mario as Ernesto, Tamburini 
played Dr. Malatesta and Lablache Don 
Pasquale. Of these famous people Lablache 
was the greatest. In every sense, for he was 
of enormous but well-proportioned stature 


and was, says Henry Chorley, the con- 
temporary critic, “ gifted with a personal 
beauty to a rare degree. ... An organ 
more richly toned or suave than his voice 
was never given to mortal man.”’ As though 
that were not enough, he had ‘* the power 
of sustaining and animating his comrades 
without bearing them down.’’ This must 
have been the finest and the rarest of his 
gifts, and leads me straight to the heart of 
my subject—the performance of Don 
Pasquale, at the Cambridge Theatre under 
the auspices of the M.A.D. Society. 


G.B.S., as Corno di Bassetto, writing in 
the eighties of the Mapleson regime at 
Covent Garden, describes ‘“* unscrupulous 
performances in which the last thing was the 
fulfilment of the composer’s intentions.”’ In 
those bad old days of the ** rapacious star ”’ 
this was apparently accepted by opera 
goers. Nowadays it is almost impossible to 
imagine it. At the Cambridge the stars 
shine serenely. The composer’s intentions 
are perfectly fulfilled, and there is no 
reason to sigh too deeply at the thought of 
that first night ninety-seven years ago with 
Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache. 


The vocal director at the Cambridge, to 
begin with, is our own favourite, Dino Bor- 
gioli, Mariano Stabile plays Malatesta as 
only he can play it, and never were com- 
rades more delightfully sustained and 
animated, nor less ‘‘ borne down’”’ than 


the youthful caste at the Cambridge. 


It is almost incredible that Martin 
Lawrence, who plays the Don, has never 
sung Italian before. I have heard it said 
that he did not know a word of the language 
until he rehearsed this part. If that is 
really so, it is a truly remarkable per- 
formance ; it is imbued with the authentic 
spirit of Italian comedy. The singer would, 
I know, be the first to admit how much he 
owes to the inspiring partnership of Dr. 
Malatesta. Those scenes between the 
foolish old dotard and the intriguing doctor 
each more deliciously absurd than the last, 
are played to perfection. When the old man 
breaks down and cries, in utter despair and 
exhaustion at the outrageous conduct of his 
supposed bride Norina (masquerading as 
Sophronia, sister of Malatesta) there is real 
pathos. And this is where Alda Noni as 
Norina shows for a moment a genuine pity 
for the poor dupe, a flash of sweetness 
beautifully expressed in the look she gives 


him between her abominable teasings. 
Madame Noni is an enchanting Norina—a 
natural comedienne, who sings the gay but 
exacting music with as little effort as a lark. 

This is an evening of hilarious delight ; 
the designers of the bright rococo decor and 
the clothes, the lively chorus, and above all 
the fine New London Opera orchestra so 
ably conducted by Signor Erede, co-operate 
with the soloists effectively enough to allow 
us to forget how much labour must have 
gone to the making of this perfectly pointed, 
sophisticated production. One can just sit 
back and enjoy, and shamelessly demand 
encores. 


On alternate nights, Puccini’s La Bohéme 
fills the bill. Daria Bayan gives a most 
touching interpretation of Mimi; the 
civetteria in her character is subtly expressed. 
I think it is not always made apparent 
enough (in spite of her unfaithfulness to 
Rudolfo), but when it is, the pathos of the 
dying Mimi is deepened, as it certainly is 
here. She has excellent support from the 
four Latin Quarter boys. Among them is 
Martin Lawrence, Pasquale of the night 
before, as Colline the philosopher, whose 
famous Overcoat song in the last act when 
he is taking it out to pawn for medicine for 
the dying Mimi, is touchingly sung. 
Dorothy Vernon is an admirable Musetta, 
a virago who can pray humbly when Mimi 
is dying. 

No one should miss this performance of 
Bohéme. It is sung in English, which will 
please a good many. I wish, though, that 
one of the Latin Quarter boys, I forget 
which, did not have to say “‘ What a 
bother !”’ I would have preferred ‘* Bother- 
ation !’’ if it had to be like that. But that 
is a minor point, and only a personal one. 

I end by quoting an opinion of Mr. 
Newman, again from his Opera Nights: 

‘*The three masterpieces of Italian 
comic opera of the early 19th century that 
are perennially young are Rossini’s Barbiere 
and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and L’Elisir 
d’ Amore.”” 

This is just a sly hint to the M.A.D. 
Society—a parenthesis to a hearty appre- 
ciation of that Society and what it has done 
and is going to do for our diversion. Thanks 
and good luck to it! 

H.M.V. has both these operas in complete 
recordings, sung in Italian, recorded in 
Milan: 

Don Pasquale, conducted by Sabajno, 
with Badini, Schipa, Poli and Adelaide 
Saraceni, and orchestra and chorus of 
La Scala, Milan. Connoisseur records 
(H.M.V. C2519-2533, with Album. Plum 
labels). 
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La Bohéme, conducted by Berretoni with 
Gigli, Albanese, Menotti, Poli, Baronti, 
Baracchi, etc. and orchestra and chorus of 
La Scala, Milan. (DB3448-DB3460, with 
Album. Red labels.) 

There are other isolated numbers of 
great interest, such as Dame Nellie Melba 
in Mimi’s Farewell, the Death Scene by 
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Lucrezia Bori and Schipa (about to be with- 
drawn). Ah! Mimi, Gigli and De Luca, 
from Bohéme, and Pronta io son by Bori and 
De Luca, from Don Pasquale. (Lucrezia 
Bori records get rarer and rarer, and more 
precious.) 

Naturally one hopes for some new 
recordings from the Cambridge Theatre. 





BASIL CAMERON 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


A ROOM overlooking a silent backwater 
in South Kensington, part of old stabling 
and quarters converted into a pleasant, 
modern house. Sir Henry J. Wood smiled 
at me from the top of a radio-gramophone, 
alas! only a photograph. Scores every- 
where, on table, packed along bookshelves, 
littering the floor : impression of books, old 
furniture, good carpets ; silence, thunder in 
the air, heaviness of a summer afternoon, 
Basil Cameron, head back in an easy chair, 
shy, reluctant to talk about himself. He 
looked tired, exhausted, he had conducted 
the previous evening and rehearsed all 
the morning. I knew my call had robbed 
him of needed rest but he was too kind to 
tell me this. Difficult to associate his 
relaxed figure with the dynamic and vital 
conductor I should see that night on the 
rostrum at the Albert Hall. He noticed me 
looking at the photograph. 

** When I think of Sir Henry,’’ Cameron 
said, “‘ I feel I can only repeat the words of 
my old friend Eugene Goossens in a letter 
to him: ‘ The inspiration and memory of 
those early days under your baton still 
persist, and what I learnt at your feet I’ve 
passed on to others who will profit well by 
it.’ I first met Sir Henry in 1906—~40 years 
ago—soon after I had returned from studying 
with Joachim in Berlin. The following year I 
played to him at one of the usual auditions 
then regularly held for aspirants to a place 
in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. The next 
year I was among the violins at the Proms. 
When I wasn’t playing in orchestras I 
was performing in string quartets—violin 
or viola. Somehow the others always 
seemed to look to me to set the interpreta- 
tion. Felix Salmond asked me to coach him 
in the Bach unaccompanied sonatas and 
soon I had my hands full with this sort of 
work. Yousee how things began to shape.”’ 
I didn’t yet. My mind was on how he 
became a conductor. It is not so easy to 
climb into the rostrum from the orchestra. 
True Richter had started as a horn player, 
Nikisch as a violinist, Toscanini with a 
‘cello, and Koussevitsky, I believe, with a 
double bass. And nearer to present days, 
Barbirolli, a cellist, has done it. Odd, Bar- 
birolli also had an enthusiasm for playing 
in chamber music. Perhaps not. Cameron 
grinned at me. ‘“‘ Sitting in the orchestra, 
bowing away, I had an itch to do whatever 
we were playing in my own way. Then, 
quite by accident, I heard that there was to 
be a new orchestra at Torquay. The Com- 
mittee announced they hoped to give 
promenade concerts all the year round on 
the lines of those at the Queen’s Hall but 


with a small orchestra. I applied, Sir 
Henry backed me, I was successful. And 
that’s how I got into the ‘conducting 
racket ’ as an American journalist put it to 
me. Racket! A little humiliating when 
one has over a number of years put the best 
of oneself into one’s work to hear it des- 
cribed as a racket. However, let that pass. 
A conductor has to grin at a lot! It brings 
to my mind a remark made to me by 
Bernard Shaw who has known me since 
1913. In 1929, he said: ‘ I see the London 
papers are describing you as one of our best 





Photo : Bassano, Ltd. 
Basil Cameron. 


young conductors—that’s the trouble in this 
country, you have to live until you’re 70 
before they think you’re any good at all!’ 

**I went to Torquay in 1912. It was 
great fun and I am proud of what I accom- 
plished there. What players I had! A 
great number of them now household words 
to concert goers. At various times, among 
the strings, for example, I had Eugene 
Goossens, Wynne Reeves, Barry Squire, 
Charles Woodhouse, Peatfield, Philip Lewis, 
T. W. Petrie, Waldo Warner, Warwick 
Evans, Cedric Sharpe, Victor Watson, 
Tomlinson, James Lockyer, Ernest Yonge 
and Raymond Jeremy, the latter now 
playing with me at the Albert Hall.’’ A for- 
midable list, I thought, and the programmes 
at Torquay were something to be proud of, 
including as they did most of the symphonies 
and concertos in the classical repertory, be- 
sides many first performances of new works. 

Many of the finest soloists of the day 
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played at Torquay, among them Ysaye, 
Pablo Casals, Mischa Elman and Cortot, 
Sapellnikov, sitting down to rehearse the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, was staggered to 
find only two horns in the orchestra. He 
asked what Cameron was going to do about 
it. Nothing ! Cameron said. It would be all 
right. After all, there was only one trom- 
bone instead of three. And the score had 
been carefully edited to get the right 
balance. After the concert Sapellnikov 
said the accompaniment was better than 
that given him by Nikisch. 

A Festival, with an augmented orchestra, 
was staged in 1913 to mark the 1ooth 
anniversary of Wagner’s birth: this was 
such a success that it was followed in the 
next year by a Strauss Festival. Stra- 
vinsky’s first symphony was given a first 
performance and Cameron shared the 
conducting with a gentleman called Mr. 
Thomas Beecham then commencing his 
meteoric career. In August Cameron 
departed to the Army. Eventually he came 
out again with nothing much worse than a 
bullet which had narrowly missed a lung. 

With much the same orchestra as he had 
had at Torquay, Cameron conducted at 
Harrogate in the summer and Hastings in 
the winter. At Harrogate he gave a 
memorable rebuke to a chattering audience. 
A mysterious item in a Saturday night 
programme was entitled ‘‘ Causerie—dedi- 
cated to a small section of the Royal Hall 
audience.’’ This novelty opened with a soft 
passage for the strings, whereupon the 
woodwind and brass read newspapers with 
great rustling of the sheets. They talked. 
** Jolly good music, what ?” “Are you 
taking the cure ?”’ ‘* Nice weather for the 
time of the year.’’ ‘*‘ Do you knit one and 
pearl two ?”’ ‘* Well, goodbye,’’ remarked 
the trombone.”’ [’]1 look forward to seeing 
you at the next symphony concert and 
another chat.’’ At this the orchestra broke 
into a furious bout of sneezing and cough- 
ing: when the strings ceased playing, the 
rest of the orchestra enthusiastically 
applauded. The joke had its effect. There 
was a bitter correspondence in the local 
paper but afterwards music was listened to 


- gn silence. 


For a time Cameron was interested in 
preparing music for silent films and was 
very successful. Afterwards, in America, he 
suggested to Disney’ brother that his Walter’s 
medium was an ideal one for illustrating 
music and it may be this that led to the 
birth of Fantasia. 

In 1930, Sibelius wrote to Rosa New- 
march ‘‘ I was very interested to hear that 
Basil Cameron had conducted my music so 
well. He came here to see me and we 
talked of England.” ‘“‘ This letter,” says 
Rosa Newmarch (jean Sibelius: A Short 
Story of a Long Friendship) “‘ is evidently an 
answer to one in which I told Sibelius about 
a concert conducted by Basil Cameron 
during the Third Annual Musical Festival 
of the Hastings Municipal Orchestra. I 
definitely felt that Cameron was an 
exceptionally sensitive interpreter of 
Sibelius’s music. I heard then for the first 
time the fine Prelude to The Tempest, Op. 
109, and the Tone Poem, Night Ride and 
Sunrise, Op. 55.” 
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It was the score of No. 4 which had 
prompted Cameron to travel by plane and 
visit Sibelius and his wife and family at 
Helsinki. Puzzled by the sparse and 
ambiguous directions which marked the 
changes of tempo, he wished to have the 
composer’s own ruling on their interpre- 
tation. When Cameron stated his problem, 
Sibelius beamed. ‘‘ A critic complained,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ that when I conducted No. 4 I 
took the finale too fast. After all,’’ Sibelius 
reflected, ‘* it was I who wrote it !”’ 


From 1930 until 1938 Cameron was lost 
(from the point of view of English music) 
in America where he conducted the San 
Francisco orchestra and subsequently the 
Seattle orchestra. In 19939, literally at the 
last moment, he deputised for Beecham at 
Covent Garden conducting a performance 
of Tristan und Isolde without a rehearsal. “A 
hazardous undertaking,’? Cameron com- 
mented, “‘ as a singer I won’t name was 
quite capable of introducing a chunk of 
The Mastersingers into the last act !’’ 


In 1940, Sir Henry J. Wood asked him to 
help at the Proms. In a way it was a 
hilarious season, but with a tragic end. 
The Proms, this last season at the Queen’s 
Hall, became known among musicians as 
** Siren Sessions.”’ When the siren went, as 
it did, night after night, the audience were 
informed, advised where they could shelter 
or, if they preferred, they could keep their 
seats. This announcement was always 
greeted with laughter and most of the 
audience stayed until the all clear sounded 
—often not until two or three in the 
morning. *‘ And we had to be back for 
rehearsal at ten,’’ Cameron ruefully added. 
The time of waiting was beguiled with com- 
munity singing, musical guessing contests 
and volunteers from the audience who 
climbed on to the platform and performed. 
One night Arthur Catterall and _his 
daughter played Bach, another, George 
Stratton went through most of the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. Cameron con- 
ducted the last item in the last Prom given 
in the beloved Hall, Mendelssohn’s overture 
to Ruy Blas. 


But, more popular than ever, the Proms 
continue to crowded audiences at the 
Albert Hall with its notorious echo where, 
Cameron says, the worst place for hearing is 
the conductor’s rostrum. The cause of all 
the trouble is the whispering top gallery. 
When that is crowded, the acoustics are as 
good as anywhere else. 


I was not surprised to hear Cameron say 
he enjoyed conducting. You can hardly do 
a thing superlatively well unless you enjoy 
doing it. Harold Holt, the concert agent, 
said Cameron, once remarked he resented 
paying fees to conductors : they were amply 
rewarded by. the good fun and healthy 
exercise they got out of it. But Holt did 
admit that the strenuous work of rehearsing 
deserved reward ! 

Cameron said he was tolerably satisfied 
with the records he had made but would 
not like to be judged, as a conductor, on 
them. He could not regard them as his best 
work having in mind the conditions under 
which they had been created. He had never 
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recorded with his own orchestra, but always 
in the studios with strange ones. He might 
know some of the instrumentalists, he 
might have conducted them before, but 
since then they had played under other con- 
ductors and become imbued with their 
views. The point being, Cameron con- 
cluded, that a guest conductor cannot get 
the best out of an orchestra. The spirit is 
rather “‘ we know the work, don’t worry, 
leave it to us.”” That was all very well. 
*“‘ It is right that an orchestra should run 
its own business affairs but when it comes to 
questions of interpretation, the broad 
aspects and the details of a composition, 
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these are, I consider, obviously matters for 
the conductor. Not only must he have the 
final word but also the complete authority 
to have things as he wants them.” 

What works did he consider should be 
recorded ? Shostakovitch No. 9, no. A 
decided no. He would like to see the early 
Strauss ‘‘ Burleske”? done. I recalled 
hearing a pre-electric Odeon version of this. 
And, Cameron continued, the Bax Fifth 
should certainly be recorded, also the fine 
Symphonique Suite of Bloch. “‘ And Alan 
Rawsthorne’s Phantasy Overture: Cortéges, 
which we did at the Proms last year is a 
work of superlative merit.” 





FILM MUSIC 
AND THE 


By JOHN 


ECCA’S announcement that they are going 

to issue a series of recordings of music from 
British films brings a lot of points to mind. 
How seriously can we be expected to take music 
written for films ? How is it to be judged ?— 
and, especially in the case of a recording, how 
is it to be judged away from the picture ? We 
cannot assume that these records will be pur- 
chased only by those who have seen the film in 
question, and thus the gramophone is once 
more in a rather special and interesting 
position. We seldom hear serious film music in 
the concert halls or on the radio, but the 
gramophone can present it to us direct and 
with little more information than the title of 
the film from which it was taken. Of what 
value, then, is this recorded film music ? If I 
answer by saying it is of small musical value, I 
realise nevertheless that the companies who are 
giving us the music are merely satisfying a 
public demand and that the demand justifies 
the action. It is only when we examine the 
quality of the music that we come across faults 
that are nobody’s responsibility; they are 
intrinsic faults caused by the difficult com- 
bination of spoken dialogue, action, noise and 
music, and they are sufficient in themselves to 
show that although some of the music may be 
pleasing and entertaining we are asking too 
much if we expect it to survive separation from 
its context. 

Time and time again one sees reviews of 
film music demanding that the quality should 
be as good and as acceptable as the standard of 
ballet music. ‘That such demands have not 
appeared in this paper is all to the credit of its 
reviewers, and the truth is, of course, that there 
is absolutely no standard of comparison between 
film and ballet music. Ballet, as such, is silent. 
Everything apart from action and movement 
has to be provided by the music. The composer, 
providing he is capable of writing music that 
can be danced to, has a more or less free hand 
to write music around the story that has been 
provided. But not only has he to express the 
emotional background of the dancers, he has 
to write music that can convey, without 
physical imitation, any normal sounds that are 
essential to the plot. “‘ Miracle in the Gorbals ” 
has just been recorded. It is superb ballet 
music, but we expect that of Arthur Bliss. If 
we look for a moment at the scene where the 
Stranger is murdered we see that the music not 
only expresses the horror and violence of the 
action, but is realistic enough to make us forget 
that this crowded murder in the slums of 
Glasgow is taking place without as much as a 
single shout. Now suppose the idea of 
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‘“* Miracle ” had been used for the basis of an 
ordinary film, with normal dialogue, effects and 
incidental music. Would Bliss have written the 
same music for the killing scene ? Your guess is 
as good as mine, but all the evidence seems to 
suggest that he would not. The music would 
probably have been equally vicious, but it 
would have had to be written against the talk, 
the noise and the effects. In a film the music 
must be in most cases subsidiary to all these. In 
the ballet it is alone and supreme. 

Enough has been said elsewhere about the 
limitations imposed on the film music composer, 
and it need only be mentioned that however 
brilliant and adaptable his genius may be, he 
cannot possibly give of his best when his 
inspiration is harnessed to a stop watch: On the 
other hand he can, if he is brave enough, 
supply music that will double the value of the 
film as a work of art. But the sacrifice in this 
case is that he must be prepared to let his music 
be forgotten, except when playing its vital part 
in a performance of the film. The great French 
film ‘‘ Le Jour se léve”’ is an example of this. 
The music was so good that when I was asked 
for an opinion on it, I said that I had not 
realised there was any. On seeing the film for a 
second time I tried to concentrate on the music, 
but it was elusive and constantly ordered my 
attention back to the film itself. It was sub- 
sidiary to everything, but still a vital part of the 
film. It was probably the best film music 
within memory. 

Some people seem to imagine that music 
divorced from a film can bring back pleasant 
memories of the film. But can it ? If this were 
the case our recordings would be invaluable. 
Practical experience tends to show a different 
result. That superb British film “‘ The Way to 
the Stars’? seemed to have adequate enough 
music in the cinema. It was sufficiently senti- 
mental to underline the emotional aspects of 
the theme without being either obtrusive or 
offensive. The music has since been recorded 
by Columbia, but far from bringing back 
memories of the film it merely makes one 
realise how the action of a film can sometimes 
deceive us into thinking that the music is better 
than it is. Pleasing enough tune though it may 
be, it is still a musical platitude and quite 
unbearable away from the film. A recording of 
the excellent music from “ Le Jour se léve ” 
would be equally unbearable, but for quite a 
different reason. It would simply be meaning- 
less. Thus to call film music “ excellent ” 
implies that it is excellent in relation to the 
film. If it is excellent on a record it is probably 
bad film music. 
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The odd exception merely proves the case. 
The March from the film “‘ Things to Come ” 
(Bliss) has stood on its own feet for some time 
now, but only because in the film it happens to 
be nearer to ballet music than film music. 
There is no dialogue to interrupt its progress. 
It has nothing to do but underline action and it 
is, of course, a good march tune. The rest of the 
music from the film, recorded on three Decca 
discs, is impossibly vague away from its context 
of dialogue and event. Walton’s music from 
“Henry V” was thought superb—practically 
every critic applauded it—but listen to the 
“* Death of Falstaff’? (H.M.V.) and ask yourself 
if it is of any value by itself. 

It must be remembered that we have been 
consideringtrue film music, as distinct from music 
for inclusion in films. That is quite a different 
matter. A complete composition played 
without interruption in a film is, of course, a 
very justifiable subject for recording purposes. 
A few examples come to mind—the “ Warsaw 
Concerto,” the “Cornish Rhapsody,’’ and 
** Baraza,”’ the first of the new Decca series. In 
these and similar pieces the composer is more 
or less released from the tyranny of the stop 
watch. Within a specified though moderately 
flexible time limit he can write as he chooses, 
and although to date nothing worth while has 
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been produced through this medium there is no 
reason to be pessimistic about the future. 
Whatever we may think about it as music, the 
*“* Warsaw Concerto ”’ loses nothing away from 
the film, simply because it is not, in the true 
sense of the term, film music. It is a complete 
composition, inaccurately titled, and inserted 
into the film at an appropriate moment. It 
doesn’t help us in any way to understand the 
characters and it doesn’t assist the action. 
** Baraza ”’ is similar in intention, although this 
suffers from being haunted by ghosts from its 
composer’s Piano Concerto. 

If the companies are going to make a point of 
recording complete compositions from films the 
result should be interesting and, perhaps, 
valuable. In these days there is a great tendency 
to include such works in feature films, but it is 
to be hoped that sooner or later we shall manage 
to break away from the inevitable “ piano 
versus orchestra’’ duel. When we get these 
pieces endisced we can accept or reject them as 
absolute music pure and simple, or as pro- 
gramme music the programme of which is no 
more than a title. But there is little hope for 
recordings of real film music. If it fulfills its 
true purpose in the film its very nature will 
prevent it from being acceptable when separated 
from the ideas it is supporting. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Schnabel and Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Dobrowen). Concerto No. 4 in G 
major, Op.°58 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6303-6 (12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto., 
DBg9032-5. Hawkes Eulenburg score. 

This is my favourite among the Beet- 
hoven concertos, for its riches : a first move- 
ment so complex, a slow one so dramatic, a 
finale so happy, bright and suave. The 
sunny orchestration is notable: first move- 
ment, horns the only brass ; second, strings 
and piano alone; last, bigger brass, but 
still without trombones. Those who like to 
lick every grain of sugar from the cake will 
enjoy considering the use Beethoven makes 
of keys—always apt to be neglected by the 
student of Form (it is as if one who would 
pursue equine Form took no thought for 
the jockey). 

The opening is comforting. One feels 
safe with these artists. That first gleam of 
sun; (orchestra in B, after piano in G: the 
swift return to G is by way of quick steps, 
through four, three, two sharps, back to 
one : and by descents of thirds, melodically ; 
the whole opening is by gentle steps). This 
first theme is developed by the orchestra. 
The minor-key theme at one inch is later 
to be heard (bar 134) as part of the second 


main group of ideas. All is leisurely: if 
loud, not urgent: only, knowing its own 
mind. Is the tone a trifle strident, for some 
tastes ? 

The 14 ins. climax (major key) is a figure 
we shall hear again. So, the music streams 
off, touching on its first idea of all, to usher 
in (time-honoured phrase: one of the few 
clichés I like) the soloist, with a four-note 
figure from that first one. The way in 
which the soloist prepares for the second 
subject is choice, chaste (last half inch, 
side 1). 

Side 2. Second subject begins. The 
pianist has an elegant time decorating and 
pointing. This soloist’s style is always 
jewelled: sometimes the jewels are a bit 
massive for my liking: the old weakness of 
nearly every record we ever get: there is 
no real pp, and too little » ; the weakness is 
presumably due to the recorders’ will, but I 
have no evidence other than that of my ears, 
which have been hearing, “‘ at first ear,’’ 
lovely pianos and pianissimos for so many 
years ; and I still hope, before I die, to hear 
a few more on records : we used to get them 
in the... (here add ‘‘ bad ”’ or “‘ good ” 
according to your opinion) old days. 

This side, observe the pianist re-creating 
the opening exhibition of themes. After the 
trill, you expect what you do not get: you 
get another climactic touch of a beloved 
tune : is not this lovable, livable music ? 

Not far after 2 ins.—about 24—(bar 192) 
a new door is opened, and we are greeted 
with a shower of triplets as that famous 
four-note figure turns into the new keys 
(turns the key to open the door). These 
four F’s are rhythmic leaven in the develop- 
ment, which now begins, though goodness 
knows we have had money’s worth already : 
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as much as many a composer would put 
into a whole work : but this is Beethoven on 
the Concerto, not the slithery-Avernus 
decadents, none of whose names begin with 
B. Some day I should like to be let tell why 
the concerto went down the nick. At side 3 
they are having great sport with triplets and 
the four notes. At § in., how the piano 
tautens the rivets, momentarily, as he 
announces the recapitulation. Key, at 
1¢ ins.: note. In dignity, force, Schnabel 
measures up to Beethoven as few do. (You 
need not worship every phrase of the 
pianist’s. There is far too much adulation of 
pianists.) 

The next side produces a cadenza. I 
quote from memory a great artist at whose 
feet I often sit :— 

Jounson : “‘ There are no good sermons 
addressed to the passions.”’ 

BoswE.L.L: “‘ Were not Blair’s sermons 
addressed to the passions ? ”’ 

Jounson: ‘‘ They are nothing, Sir, be 
they addressed to whomsoever they may.” 

** Nothing ”’ needs a capital N. 

After about three shillings’ worth of 
capital N cadenza, we have eightpenn’ort!: 
of sunset glow, with a flash of new decoration, 
and the old favourite from No. 1 (four- 
notes prominent), and so the end of the 
greatest of all concerto movements. 

Second Movement. Five pages of concen- 
trated drama. Orpheus taming the beasts : 
or, as that fine critic Wm. McNaught sug- 
gests, priestly Father and penitent ? Or 
just ‘‘the music the meaning.”? The 
imagination plays as do the performers. The 
piano tone is very finely shown. The piano’s 
last cadence is intensely romantic. 

Finale. I am inclined to call him a lewd 
fellow of the baser sort who derives the 
E, D, E, C, of bar 5 from the pervading ta 
tum ta tum of the slow movement (as I 
believe I once did). The finale tingles with 
joy. So does this pianist’s left hand: and 
some pianists’ left hands, let me tell you, 
after fifty year’s listening, tingle with some- 
thing more like palsy. The weak left hand 
is probably the most distinctive defect of 
pianists who are not great. There is a note 
out in one place, but ten thousand right, so 
Schnabel retains his place among the great. 
The second limb (bar 21) keeps up the bar 5 
figure ; the diminution of the descending 
three notes G, E, D is nifty. It was in bar 1. 
This rhythm is taken up at once (orchestra). 
The thing links itself like a thing of nature. 
The puppy chases its tail, catches it, and 
finds a real new tail to catch. Brusque 
dashes, and at one inch the next tune. The 
return to No. 1 is a mid-side period of clever 
suspense. An inch from the end, develop- 
ment (again I fraternally urge the study of 
keys). Note too how the bits of countra- 
puntal weaving. (e.g., start of side 7) crispen 
the whole. The coda is great, in size and 
conception. The cadenza, on the other 
hand, is marked to be “‘ corta.”? Would that 
Beethoven had always been as peremptory 
—and had cut some of his own so short as to 
be imperceptible. However... . 

The last two sides deserve an article, and 
must have a mere lineorso. Even the 
delayed entry near the finish is comic. 

There may,be_a better player of this best 
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Through years of stress and strain 
the vintage has not fatled,. 0 sm 


BEETHOVEN 
Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. |. 
Philharmonia String Quartet. 


Columbia. Five 12” records— 
4/104 each. 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto in A, K488. 
Denis Matthews and Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by George Weldon. 
Columbia. Three 12” records— 
4/103 each. 


DOHNANY!I 

Variations on a Nursery Theme. 
Cyril Smith (piano) and Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia. Three 12” records— 
4/104 each. 


WAGNER 

Tristan and Isolde. Preludes 
to Acts | and 3 ; Isolde’s Nar- 
rative and Liebestod. Helen 
Traubel and New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Rodzinski. Columbia. 
Five ‘12” records—7/4 each. 


ELGAR 


Dream of Gerontius. Heddle 
Nash, Dennis Noble, Gladys 
Ripley, Norman Walker, Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, concucted by Malcolm 
Sargent. H.M.V. Twelve 12” 
records—4/104 each. 


ELGAR 

Symphony No. 2 in E flat. 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
H.M.V. Six 12” records— 
7/4 each. 


WALTON 


Belshazzar’s Feast. Dennis 
Noble, Huddersfield Choir, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and Brass Bands, conducted 
by William Walton. H.M.V. 
Five 12” records—4/104 each. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Symphony No. 5 in D minor. 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
John Barbirolli. H.M.V. Five 
12” records—4/103 each. 


STRAVINSKY 

Petrouchka—Ballet Suite. 
London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Ernest Anser- 


met. Decca. Five 12’ 
records—4/104 each. 


MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony No. 4 in A (Italian). 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Heinz Unger. 
Four 12” records—4/104 each. 


DELIUS 


Violin Concerto. Albert Sam- 
mons and Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. Columbia. 
Three 12” records—4/104 each. 


FALLA 


Nights in the Garden of Spain. 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Enrique Jorda, 
Clifford Curzon (piano). 
Decca. Three 12” records— 
4/1034 each. 


MOZART 

Quintet for Clarinet and Strings 
in A, K581. Reginald Kell and 
Philharmonia String Quartet. 


Columbia. Four 12” records— 
4/103 eazh. 


BLISS 

Piano Concerto. Solomon and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. H.M.V. Five 12” 
records—4/104 each. 


SCH UBERT 

Quartet in D minor (Death and 
the Maiden). Philharmonia 
String Quartet. Columbia. 
Four 12” records—4/104 each. 


TCHAIKOWSKY 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor. . 


Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Constant Lambert. Columbia. 
Five 12” records—4/104 each. 


JOHN FIELD 


A John Field Suite (arr. Harty). 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent. Columbia. Three 12’ 
records—4/104 each. 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


BRITTEN 

Serenade for Tenor, Horn and 
Strings. Peter Pears, Dennis 
Brain, and Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra, conducted by the 
composer. Decca. Three 12” 
records—4/104 each. 


BRITTEN 

A Ceremony of Carols. The 
Morriston Boys’ Choir. Choir- 
master Ivor Sims. Maria Kor- 
chinska, harp. Decca. Three 
12” records—4/103 each. 


KHACHATURIAN 


Piano Concerto, Moura Lym- 
pany and London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Decca. 


_ Four 12” records—4/104 each. 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in B flat, K450. 
Kathleen Long and National 
Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Boyd Neel. Decca. 
Three 12” records—4/104 each. 


SCH UBERT 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
(Unfinished). National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Decca. 
Three 12” records—4/104 each. 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor. 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted - by Sidney Beer. 
Decca. Five 12” records— 
4/103 each. 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent. 
Decca. Four 12” records— 
4/104 each. 


MOERAN 


Symphony in G minor. Hallé 
Orchestra, conducted by Leslie 
Heward. H.M.V. Six 12’ 
records—4/103 each. 


DVORAK 


Trio in E minor (Dumky). 
Kentner, Holst and Pim. 
Columbia. Four 12” records— 
4/104 each. 


MOZART 

Quintet in E flat, K407. Horn, 
violin, 2 violas, ‘cello. Dennis 
Brain, Sidney Griller, Philip 
Burton, Max Gilbert, Colin 
Hampton. Decca. Two 
12” records—4/104 each. 


BAX 

Symphony No. 3. Hallé Or- 
chestra, conducted by John 
Barbirolli. H.M.V. Six 12” 
records—4/104 each. 


SCH UBERT 

Symphony No. 6 in C. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
H.M.V. Three 12” records— 
7/4, and one single-side—3/8. 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Concerto No. 3. in 
C minor. Solomon and B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
H.M.V. Four 12” records — 
7/4 each. 


SIBELIUS 

Violin Concerto in D minor. 
Ginette Neveu and Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter Susskind. H.M.V. 
Four 12” records—//4 each. 


VERDI 

Requiem Mass. Gigli, Caniglia, 
Pinza, Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Royal Opera House, Rome, 
conducted by Tullio Serafini. 
H.M.V. Ten 12” records— 
7/4 each. 


SCHUMANN 
Dichterliebe. Aksel Schiotz, 
tenor, and Gerald Moore, 
piano. H.M.V. Three 12’ 
records—7//4 each. 


PURCELL 

Dido and Aeneas (complete 
recording). Isobel Baillie, Joan 
Hammond, Joan Fullerton, Den- 
nis Noble, Edith Coates, Edna 
Hobson, Gladys Ripley, Sylvia 
Patriss, Trefor Jones and 
Chorus. Philharmonia String 
Orchestra. Boris Ord, harpsi- 
chord. Conducted by Constant 
Lambert. H.M.V. Seven 12” 
records—4/104 each. 
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PHILHARMONIG-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of NEW YORK 


in the First complete recording of 


MAHLER’S 4th SYMPHONY 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor — “ Unfinished”’. 

Schubert - - = = = = = © OX 1266-8 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 
COVENT GARDEN 
conducted by Constant Lambert 
Giselle-Ballet Music. Adam arr. Lambert 
DX 1270-1! 


QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT ORCHESTRA 

conducted by Charles Williams 

Rustle of Spring. Sinding - - - - 
STRINGS ONLY 

Dusk. Armstrong—Gibbs + - = - 


DB 2230 


CHARLES PRENTICE 
and his Adelphi Theatre Orchestra 
Selection from C. B. Cochran’s ‘ Big Ben’ 
DX 1272 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series : 
No. 32 — Stephanie Gavotte - 


No. 33—Barn Dance - - - box 1265 


PETER YORKE 


and his Concert Orchestra 


Make mine Music—Film Selection - 082229 
CANTOR WOLF LEWI 
with Choir and Organ 
Kol Nidrei— Traditional. Alman - 
Habbeit Mishomayim. Alman- - box =e 
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ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Archibald Joyce —Selection - - 


Waldteufel — Selection t — 


TESSIE O’SHEA 


The ‘Ampstead Way (featured in film 
“London Town’’) - = + + + >DB2232 
Let itbeSoon - - = «© = = = 


DiiiAH SHORE 


Laughing on th: Jutside - - - - 


Shoo-fly Pie. | Apple Pan Dowdy - f 28 2228 


PAULA GREEN 


Do you love Me?; You’re Nobody FB 3236 


TURNER LAYTON 


More than anything else in the World 


Prisoner of Love- - - - - = -f 83@ 


STEVE CONWAY 


So would |; You’re Nobody- - - FB 3243 
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FRANK SINATRA ‘ 


Begin the Beguine - - - - 


All through the Day - - = - ~} os a7 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
As long as | Live - - - = = 
It’s a beautiful Day - - - - - 


} FB 3237 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Kalua Lullaby; Carefree Waltz- - FB 3235 


LOU PREAGER 

and his Orchestra 
The wonder of You- - - = = 
Do you love Me - - - = = = 


a FE 3233 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


- You and | must Dance - - - - - 
Prisoner of love=- = = «© «© « « FB 3240 
Orchids in September - - = °°) ep 32a 


The Competition Waltz 


THE FINES! 
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of all classical concertos, but if so I don’t 
especially yearn to hear him. Nor do I, 
being both realist and dreamer, pant for 
pianistic plastics more true to the mould of 
style and verity than this recording. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York (Walter): Symphony 
No. 4, in G major (Mahler). Col- 
umbia LX949-54 (12 in., 44s.). Auto 
LX8522-7. Score, Boosey (Philhar- 
monia). 

Here is something uncommon in all 
respects; put on your most imaginative 
habit, and enjoy it! We get the records 
very soon after their production: I see my 
friend Reed’s American Record Guide reviewed 
them only in February. 

Mahler has been dissected, mauled, 
bitten and caressed. He is one of the “‘ test 
cases ’’ for the English: he and Bruckner. 
They have never been whole-heartedly 
delighted in by more than a few here. 
Temperament, probably ; Mahler’s was not 
easy; he wore himself out, and perhaps 
never got to the bottom of symphonic 
problems, even those he was able to fathom 
(and I think he never cared to probesome). 
I could write much about his art, which 
gives me a great deal of pleasure. Perhaps 
one needs to be in the mood (spirit, rather) 
for it. He does not often build, in the old 
sense ; he orchestrates with fascinating skill 
and clarity ideas that don’t always jell. 
(He is rather like Berlioz: not at all in 
idiom, but in originality, and in arousing 
dislike in some people.) His childlike side 
may Or may not attract you. Does that 
aspect of Blake ? If so, you may take to 
Mahler. He is one of the last of the Roman- 
tics (he.died in 1911, aged fifty) ; and he is 
very Viennese, in the spirit of Schubert: 
that is, there is a looseness in him, and a 
kind of fantasy that kicks over traces (and 
obliterates old classical ones) more than 
Schubert ever did. Some say that you must 
be a countryman of Mahler’s to absorb him 
fully. Others point to the exuberance, 
versatility and enthusiasm of creative 
artists of his Jewish race, as qualities that 
the outsider does not readily appreciate. I 
myself, being an old-fashioned classical- 
romantic, can’t quite swallow Mahler’s 
shapings as symphonies : and I am stiffening 
in my belief that the human voice in a 
symphony is wasted, or worse (and that 
goes for the Ninth, too). More than half of 
his time, Mahler uses a voice, or a choir, in 
his symphonies ; and I think that needs 
more will-to-transcendentalism than some 
of us can raise. But he is a grand problem, 
and I think we should be deeply sym- 
pathetic about him and his work. I am, 
especially so because 1911 means the end of 
happiness to most Romantics. (I speak of 
the date of Mahler’s death: he wrote 
this Fourth iti 1900: I suppose you could 
say that the end of the old century was the 
death of our joy, really, and the first decade 
of the new one simply a flowery, fuss-and- 
feathers descent to Avernus). 

So, hear this work, and the rest of Mahler, 
with any amount of adjectives (if you must) 
about ‘‘ romantic decadence ’’ and ‘“‘ wal- 
lowing ;”’ but hear it as the fervid, artful- 
innocent work of a man who was harassed 
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to death (remember that he lived by 
conducting opera: a desperate life among 
business and vocal harpies, for any sensitive 
soul). There are books on Mahler: that 
by his great interpreter and disciple, Bruno 
Walter (Kegan Paul, 1937); Engel’s, in 
America (Mahler, Song-Symphonist) ; and 
the recent partial English print of his letters, 
with some Memories, by his wife (Murray). 
Endless articles on him: as good a one as 
any, in books, is Weissmann’s (in Problems 
of Modern Music. Dent). 

English pastorality has almost always 
been strong because its creators knew how 
to distinguish between childlikeness and 
childishness, which latter I mean in a 
pejorative sense. The bulk of our modern 
music does not so distinguish. Some day 
I should like to write at length about this 
great gap in our musical sensitiveness and 
power of communication. I do not know 
all the reasons for it. If we had any care 
for practical musicology, we should pay 
musicians to probe them: for this is one 
of the defects that makes foreigners think 
our music less good than we do; and it 
is a reason for our own lack of enthusiasm 
for a good deal put out by those sad survivals 
of the B.Y.P. who still haunt the echoing 
years. 

To our Mahler, whom I love, even if I 
cannot always venerate him, and if he 
sometimes makes me yawn. There are 
possible yawnworthy moments in every 
symphony, but many more cosy, com- 
forting ones. It is, sometimes, as if Haydn 
had been crossed with Strauss : but to whom 
to liken the weaker moments I do not know. 
You will decide for yourself. I beg a 
sympathetic hearing for a work that will 
please the good-hearted very much ; and 
surely that means point nine recurring of 
our readers ? 

First Movement. Do not be put off by the 
clucks. The sentiment will catch your 
attention, and the key-touch that reminds 
you of Strauss. Several ideas, before the 
** second subject ’’ (mid-side). The orches- 
tration will make you want to repeat almost 
every phrase, and the rhythms are beauti- 
fully flexible, apt to be extended prettily. 
There is yet another friendly post-Haydn 
theme, three-quarters inch from the end of 
side 1: bowing with country courtesy, 
perhaps. These things are not of old- 
symphonic breeding, as the nineteenth 
century knew the style (nor are they of its 
form). It is further back that we should 
cast the mind, I suggest: but of course the 
method and the opulence of colour are 
pure ‘decadent’? (some put that down 
partly to Mahler’s being a Jew. I often 
wish, as to this, some of our moderns were ; 
the Jew has ever been, as artist, a type I 
like). I use “‘ decadent” with joy, of 
course, not a sneer. Again, if music be the 
food of love, play on . . . give me excess of 
it ; but the appetite may sicken : not, I hope, 
of one Mahler symphony, when we have 
given so little permanent welcome to the 
rest. 

Development is not in  Beethoven’s 
manner, or Haydn’s, or Mozart’s ; episodes 
shape themselves out of previous material, 
and a strong pause is considered no detri- 
ment ; I like the weaving of ideas, and the 
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lonely little tune in the latter half of side 2. 
This is in the line of the best ballet co- 
position ; I don’t know if anyone has done 
a ballet to this movement; it should be 
tempting. Here comes some _ late-19th- 
century drama: a bit spookish. One might 
need a programme. The high violins near 
the end are very Straussian ; indeed, there 
is a strong element of this “ period ”’ feeling 
in many places. just as strong is the classical 
sense of the final few bars. Is there too 
great a mixture of styles, period, emotions, 
and is Mahler always hidden away ? But 
he wants to play with us. Interesting 
problems on every hand. 

Scherzo. Someone has found “ bitter 
humour’? in this movement. The solo 
violin is tuned up a tone: again, one hears 
of *‘ Death’s fiddle :’? with what authenti- 
city I do not know. The countrified waltz 
type is always attractive, and a Viennese 
waltz can surely be acclaimed. The move- 
ment palls just a trifle, I feel. Its roman- 
ticism gets a bit stodgy on side 6 ; but the 
bugaboo comes off well. If you take the 
whole thing as having an intention of 
representing a child mind (or as seems a 
useful alternative, the mediaeval mind in 
re Nature), you can always enjoy it. I 
think the weaving of the figures and orches- 
tration very ably done by Walter. It is an 
exceedingly difficult work to conduct, I 
should think. 

Slow movement. Side 7. A lovely medita- 
tion, affectionate, richly presented in these 
records. Lower string tone to begin. 
Gentle meandering of a tune that offers and 
invites affection. It is interesting to com- 
pare it with classical purities, from Bach, 
Gluck, to Beethoven. The expression can 
never be recaptured. Though one can 
imagine someone’s going back to the 
classics, we can never return to these 
simplicities. Therein lies the supreme. 
heartache for some of us. The free varia- 
tions extend to some length, and the fullness 
of detail needs a good deal of attention and 
probably many hearings, if it is not to 
cloy. Some of the fancies seem to need the 
composer’s voice, telling us his notion in a 
few words, to supplement the orchestra : as 
in that passage early on side g, for oboe, 
cor anglais, and horn. Is it a bit over- 
wrought, the movement as a whole ? Or 
are we a shade impatient with such imagi- 
nations now ? Or unwilling to use our own: 
or have they been smashed down by anti- 
romanticism ? (on which you may be 
inclined to lavish a few curses). For the 
greater part of the time we can say that 
nobody but Mahler ever wrote quite like 
this, and that is something we may well 
recognise with high approbation in an age 
of weak, trivial imitative art. The man had 
immense pluck and skill. Side to will 
twice surprise you, and the end (which 
rather unfortunately could not be got on 
side 10) is a true fin de siécle piece of yearning 
for the joy that the wise then knew was fast 
fading. 

Finale.—Side 11, 1} ins. As so often in 
recording now, I wish for softer tone. This 
has bloom, though. 

The song is sung by Desi Halban, who, I 
see, is the daughter of Selma Kurz (d. 1933). 
chief lyric soprano at the Court Opera. 
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The ditty comes from Das Knaben Wunder- 
horn (The Youth’s Wonderful Horn). It is a 
child’s vision of heaven ; so, we get peace, 
then’ games and angels baking bread, 
animals killed and saints rejoicing (at the 
end of side 11). Side 12, the delights of 
good food ; at one inch, “‘ Saint Martha 
must be the cook:’’ ecclesiastical flavour 
(one can taste it, mediaevally). Then more 
pure pastorality. Finally, dancing and 
heavenly mirth. Well, there it is: and if 
we can enter heaven as a little child, like 
this, good luck to us. I vote for any way to 
heaven, in a hellish world. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Lambert) : “ Giselle ” Ballet 
Music (Adam, arr. Lambert). Col- 
umbia DX1270-1 (12 in., gs. gd.). 


A very favourable sample of bold, rich 
colouring in recording: I don’t think any- 
one could ask for anything better, in that 
respect. 

You will find a couple of capital pages on 
Giselle in the *‘ Pelican *’ of bountiful value, 
Ballet, by Arnold Haskell, whom I thank- 
fully quote for a few facts. It is ** the oldest 
ballet in the present repertoire,’ having run 
steadily since 1841—Gauthier devised the 
thing, basing it on the legend (in Heine) 
about “ wilis,’’ maidens who, having “‘ died 
before their wedding day, come out of their 
graves at night in bridal dress to dance until 
dawn. Should any man be caught in the 
wood when the wilis are dancing, he is 
doomed to dance on and on until he drops 
dead from exhaustion.’’ (Puccini wrote an 
opera about them, Le Villi, 1884.) With a 
librettist, Gauthier made a plot out of this, 
and Adam wrote the music in a week. Adam 
(1803-1856) is better known to history asa 
composer of opéra-comique: Le roi d ’ Yoetot 
and Le postillon de Longjumeau ; but he was 
equally good in ballet, though not in grand 
opera. I’ve never heard an Adam opera. 
From the recollection of an odd score, years 
ago, I took him to be Auberian, with less 
punch. The theme was a romantic winner 
of its day: earthly-and-unearthly con- 
junctions were all the go, and there was the 
** spiritual ”’ (spirituelle) appeal of maidens 
in white, lost or found: I suppose La 
Sylphide, with Taglioni (1832) may have 
begun it. Grisi in Giselle was a classic. 
Elssler put ‘* tragic pathos ”’ into the part. 
Spessiva danced it in our 1932 revival. Mr. 
Haskell says its story makes it the greatest of 
all tests for the ballerina. The tale, as I 
have it in a programme of the Lithuanian 
Ballet (1935) is about a maid who is courted 
by a prince disguised as a peasant, and also 
by a forest guard, whom she rejects. In 
spite he tells her that her other lover is a 
prince. She goes mad (another account says 
that she was betrayed) ; and dies by her own 
hand. Nowsheisaspirit. The prince comes 
by night to her tomb to pray. The wilis 
torture him, but the spirit of Giselle pro- 
tects him, saving him from death. In sorrow 
he mourns at her tomb. 

Pavlova, says Mr. Haskell, was the 
supreme Giselle who must mime drama, as 
mortal (both sane and mad) and spirit : great 
demands. Later exponents have been 
Markova and Fonteyn. 
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My list of the four items gives: Giselle’s 
Dance, Mad Scene, Pas de deux, Act 2 (solo 
viola, Zingra Bunbury), and Closing Scene. 

After the exciting flourish, we have a 
song of the easy sentiment that is sufficient 
for the day—or the moment, in full, opulent, 
strong tone: the orchestration (whether the 
original or not I don’t know) of a broad, 
house-filling kind, losing nothing in the 
reproduction. The sense of a large space is 
good, and one need not resent the bittiness 
of the music (more a matter of Adam’s 
attitude, than for real complaint : after all, 
he was doing his best, in conditions which, 
as regards making the music fit the feet, 
cannot, I think, ever be extremely inspiring 
to any composer). Adam was not a great 
composer, but he did fill a niche in his day ; 
though one feels, about the figures, that they 
remind one of those carved ones that 
revolve on the fancy front of the merry-go- 
round’s mechanical organ. 

What should a Mad Scene sound like ? 
Fury, with periods of gentle pathos ? Fair 
enough : that is Adam’s recipe. If his fury 
sounds more apt for the blowing up of the 
mill (with RED FIRE TO BURN) than 
for mental agony, we need not frown. And 
when he makes a recit. face or two, and 
breaks the tune with a bit of fluting, we are 
to imagine the dancer-mime surpassing 
herself in pathetic posing and that quintes- 
sence of expressiveness of body, action and 
features‘ that we read about, concerning 
Taglioni and the like. Musically, we have to 
accept conventions, as we cheerfully do in 
the Juvenile Drama theatre. I don’t see 
why we should not do so, and I’m quite 
prepared to rejoice in the great volume of 
recorded sound, remembering that we are 
dealing with a composer of admittedly 
superficial, not psycho-probing, powers. 

The viola solo is a refreshment, now. 
Adam obviously leaned a good deal on the 
Italian masters ; his shaping is as much 
Italian as French. But the tune in the middle 
of this side could. only be French, in its 
artlessness: there might not unfairly be 
added a slightly harder term ; but let us be 
kind to one who is giving us pleasure. The 
end of the side has a mixed Italo-French 
savour (a bit of Rossini’s lighter, dashing 
style, perhaps). The last side resumes the 
pathetic tune. I think the recording is, on 
the whole, just a trifle loud: but I do not 
know what the score says. I feel that some 
of the tunes would be none the worse for 
a really soft brush ; but taking it for what it 
is, and not for anything more, the pair of 
records affords ample if not swoonable 
pleasure and a high degree of realism—as to 
recording, if not to human life, as inter- 
preted in art. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor “ Unfinished” (Schubert). 
Columbia DX1266-8 (12 ins., 14s. 74d.) 
Auto. DX8220-2. 

First Movement.—I should like to hear 
Schubert’s phrasing more surely conveyed : 
two bars, two, and four. The first two-bar 
figure is developed keenly ; and though 
ordinary phrasing runs on to a strong beat, 
he seemed to want this to have a lash in 
the tail. The basses carry on an ominous 
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beating, against the second idea of the 
vibrating strings. The tone here has a 
cool but sharp cider-like quality that is 
one of the things I like. The expression, 
on the whole, is somewhat conventional. 
Oboe and clarinet for No. 3: chord at 
bars 20, 21, menaces (just before § inch). 
Tiny development of bar 18 figure, and then 
the cutting-off that way of life, for the 
second subject (before the disc’s middle). 
All this is of the essence of Ibsenian drama. 
The transition is crisp, perhaps peremptory. 
Schubert loved the violoncellos. This tune 
never stales. The syncopated accompani- 
ment is an element in his development. 
Note also the light scoring: drama does 
not need big drums ; and the free phrasing 
—four bars, then six, overlapping into the 
repetition of the first one, as the violins 
take it up. 


Every phrase tells, and there are memor- 
able moments on every single page. Few 
works are more packed with skill and 
meaning. At 1# inches, an outburst (mark 
the drooping fifth, from bars 13, 14). A 
little development of the second subject, 
modulations, tension, and the exposition 
ends with the reaffirmation of this theme. 
The exposition is not repeated. Side a2, 
development ; the brass is wonderfully 
telling here; so is the syncopation at 
1} inches. The chords, so familiar now, 
held once even fiercer excitement in 1822, 
or would have been deemed to, if the work 
had then been heard. It was not, until 
1865. A stormy voyage, with many a 
shock and alarm. Flute and oboe cry for 
peace ; when it comes, we are not given 
the opening figure, but the vibrating one 
(? inch from end of side 2 ; recapitulation). 
The first-subject group has a little more 
space. The ‘‘ motto” is brought back 
in the coda: a sure stroke of artistry. On 
the last page, note the two-bar phrasing 
that many conductors will not give us. 
There is no assurance in the end: mark 
that final dim. 


Second Movement.—Many of the other 
movement’s felicities in keys, scoring, the 
singing melodies, the very typical Schu- 
bertian use of wood-wind. There is comfort 
here: rather heavily conveyed in this 
performance, in the first inch. The next 
passage has very large emphasis on the 
strings: overdone, for my liking. It is 
difficult for our orchestras (and, I think, 
most conductors), not to make three stresses 
in a bar of three-time. The music lags a 
trifle : it is not a matter of the slowish pace. 
There are some charming. moments, but 
the total effect is heavy, to my ear. 

Side 4, 24 inches, one of the composer’s 
loveliest modulations. 


Development, last half inch, side 4. I 
miss a real ppp just before it; but, if we 
are apt to get too much tone from the wind, 
it is so often of warming quality, in the 
newer records. The scale of recording 
needs more care and subtlety, though. 
Without minute attention to that, an 
interpretation remains imperfect: but it 
may not always be the conductor’s fault. 
He extends the shape somewhat (violins, 
as development starts). Syncopation again 
supports the modulations of the short 
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remaining part of this section (early on 
side 5). The calling droops of the wind 
instruments have a touching effect. Recapi- 
tulation at 1} inches. The second subject 
begins side 6. This pre-autumn day seems 
right for the feeling of the work. I remember 
such a day, when a group of musicians 
discussed for an hour what it had in forty 
years taught them about Schubert ; it was 
harder to say what it had conveyed, about 
life. Mid-side, another golden-sunset key 
colour. The whole of this movement is a 
marvel of structure. The winding semi- 
quavers draw us home as night comes on. 
With a little toning down the recording, 
as such, will give high pleasure. 


Moura Lympany (piano) and National 
Symphony Orchestra (Beer): Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra in 
A minor, Op. 16 (Grieg). Decca 
K1134-7 (12 ins., 19s. 6d.). Auto 
AK1134-7. Score, Eulenburg. 


I gave some analysis of the work in 
October, 1945, page 53, so will confine 
myself now to pointing out a few favourable 
moments for relishing both recording and 
playing. The opening drum-roll is worth 
trying several times. The overtones of the 
opening chords can be noted. This player 
has a quiet balance, when needed. She 
gives good curves. The highest notes have 
a happy light tone, as of Norwegian 
exhilarating air. Little wind touches are 
ably applied. Here Grieg was in sympathy 
with the orchestra far more than one of 
his models of style, Schumann, and was 
more tender in his usage, and less senti- 
mental, than the other model, Liszt. The 
swell is smooth, the forte never coarse. 
The upper notes of the piano on side 2, 
apt to be weak in softer grades, are here 
very good. The pianist has an apt spirit for 
the main aspects of the movement. That 
pleases me. It is easy to overplay the Liszt 
hand. If anyone should think the spirit 
a shade too easy—possibly lax—at moments, 
I should not fight him viciously: it may 
be that some seek a tauter tension. I like 
the thought of the gentle-spirited Grieg 
as a foundation. 

Single chords have a better balance in 
recording than before: e.g., end of side 2. 
Side 3 allows the piano alone to be studied 
(cadenza: this is Grieg’s own, built into 
the work). Those who used to like shaggy- 
lock shaking in style and tone may take a 
little time in getting to enjoy the truer scale 
(and bigger) of this fashion. I can feel my 
fingers on the piano better, with this sort 
of recording; but that they should be 
Miss Lympany’s fine, thoughtful fingers is 
much luckier for us all. 

The later part of the slow movement 
shows the oe coming out fully : the con- 
trasts are shown more clearly than of old. 
Part of that is of course the performers’ 
planning, but part is obviously the virtue 
of the recording. ‘There is a more even 
scale of toning: we don’t get (at the best) 
the piano sounding like two or three 
different instruments, in various registers, 
as with an indifferent singer. This slow 
movement is spread over sides 4, 5. 

Sides 6, 7, 8 contain the finale. The 
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scoring of this does not allow us to hear 
quite the sparkle in any orchestra that, say, 
Rimsky would have get into it, or Tchaikov- 
sky at his best. Grieg’s full scoring was a 
little wooden. I have not space for the tech- 
nical details. The flute solo on side 7 is 
pretty. Perhaps the pianist is a trifle easy- 
going with the resumed first theme, on side 
8. So, a slight tautening of the pace-cum- 
rhythm might be a benefit. Otherwise, 
concentrating as I have done largely on the 
tone as revealed in the recording process, 
and making this record one of the obvious 
tests (in many ways it is as good a one as 
you could find, for its modern romantic 
piano writing : for purely orchestral work, I 
suggest the grand Falla Gardens of Spain), I 
hail really sweet piano tone. 


National Symphony Orchestra 
(Fistoulari) : Overture to “ Mignon ” 
(Thomas). Decca K1166 (12 ins., 
4s. 104$d.). 

We have two overtures that pleasantly 
light up the French operatic scene. This 
deft recording of the Mignon prelude, in 
which I like especially the luminosity of the 
wind tone, and the glitter of the volume 
(which to me seems to suit the rather sugar- 
cake icing of the story) is one of the best of 
its new order. Thomas (1811-1896) lived 
just about twice as long as Hérold, whose 
Kampa is next for review. He aimed higher 
in at least one subject—Hamlet ; and he 
attained high academic honour, being made 
head of the Conservatoire. Though he 
started, like Hérold, as a Prix de Rome 
winner, he missed the period of drudgery 
that Hérold had to go through. 

Mignon is a selection from the rather 
wandering Goethe novel about Wilhelm 
Meister, his apprenticeship and travels. 
More of Goethe’s character-power comes 
through than in many operas founded on 
distinguished books. That is a tribute to 
Thomas’s skill and insight, though the 
inward German-ness of Wilhelm disap- 
pears, naturally enough, in the process of 
conversion into French stage-material. By 
the way, anybody reading Goethe and then 
following Thomas’s libretto (made _ by 
Barbier and Carré) will probably be 
tangled, at first, because of some changes 
of name: and, as regards Lothario, of 
nature ; for Goethe’s Lothario is the owner 
of a castle, and Thomas’s is the old dim- 
witted harper. There is more than one 
such twist. Wilhelm, seeking wisdom, 
experience, life, to add.to his writer’s and 
actor’s skill, meets various people of the 
stage. One is the mysterious Mignon, in 
boy’s clothes, who loves him (he knows it 
not, and is infatuated with an actress). 
Her ‘‘ Know’st thou the land ?”’ is a clue 
to her birth in a land of orange-trees, in a 
great house with statues. The complica- 
tions in the Goethe story are rather grim, 
novelistically speaking, but it is all lovely 
romantic stuff. Harper Lothario, of the 
lost memory, is Mignon’s father. He fires 
a castle, from which Mignon is rescued by 
Wilhelm. In the end, the old man recovers 
his memory and his daughter, and gets a 
son, in the hero, who marries Mignon. 

The overture opens with a hint of gentle 
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musing, with perhaps a touch of pathos in 
the rising chords. 

The harper’s strings prepare the way for 
Mignon’s song. In both this and <ampa 
we notice that happy French way of letting 
little bits of varied orchestral solo colour 
shine out, instead of too much mass-work ; 
and it is these individual shades, especially 
the wind, that I like to savour in the new 
recordings, which give us them with so 
rich a measure of truthful timbre. There 
is much, then, to please the lover of orches- 
tral colour in any such record, apart from 
his interest in the themes or treatment. 

Mid-side comes the famous song with 
which, question to question, Mignon, 
having come under Wilhelm’s chivalrous 
protection, answers his many inquiries 
about her origin. To one about her hope: 
where would she go ?—she replies with 
this air: in a land of sunnier skies and 
warmer airs she would live, love, and die. 
The grave horn tone befits the thoughtful, 
wondering spirit of the lost maiden. 

Side 2 has the polonaise sung in Act 2 by 
the actress-coquette Philina, after being 
gushed over for her theatre performance as 
Titania. She glories in adulation, waves 
her wand as a sceptre, and shows her floral 
trophies. Thomas, by the way, thought 
this air might be too difficult for whoever 
should have the part, and thoughtfully put 
a note in the score saying that if this were 
so, it could be omitted. The tripping part, 
in mid-side, is to be sung staccato : here she 
tells of the will-o’-the-wisps that flit after 
the royal chariot of the fairy queen. Some 
day you may hear this sung to perfection. 
It is a bonny bit of French tip-toe art. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron) : Overture to * Zampa ” 
(Hérold). Decca K1453 (12 ims., 
4s. 104d.). 

I have just enjoyed lingering over this 
splendid record quite a while, and though . 
it is not, as an example of overture-form, 
on a level with say the best Weber, being 
more an assortment of airs than a strong 
formal structure, it pleases me so much 
that I venture to expand a bit on the 
subject. 

Zampa was a corsair, and the opening has 
the right derring-do salt-spray sting. The 
following trembling - chord -and - challenge 
stuff is obviously the statue’s threat. One of 
the best bits in the opera, musically, is the 
cavatina ‘“‘ Why: tremblest thou ?”’ But 
you may not know the story. It is 
based on a variant of the ancient Statue’s 
Vengeance plot, best known to us in the 
Don Juan legend, which is far older than 
its literary form in seventeenth century 
Spain. In this particular plot the statue is 
that of a maiden whom the pirate Zampa 
had abandoned. He has carried off a 
Count, and bursts in upon that nobleman’s 
daughter and her betrothed. As ransom 
for the father, he will have the daughter. 

In his mad pride and savagery, seeing 
the statue of his former love, he puts a 
wedding ring upon its finger. As he is 
about to remove it, the statue raises its arm 
in threat of punishment. His terror does 
not prevent his determining to wed the 
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iving maid. She is unwilling. He 
threatens her. Her lover tries to save her, 
but is overcome by Zampa (who is, by the 
way, the lover’s brother: this, like the 
colour of the engine-driver’s hair, seems to 
have been put in “to make it more 
difficult.””) In the end lover and father 
attack Zampa, and the statue falls upon 
him. Darkness, thunder and lightning: 
Zampa is carried off to hell, and the lovers 
are united. 

We left the overture at the tremblings. 
To these succeeds the prayerful woodwind- 
air, neatly coming in in B flat, pleasingly 
contrasted with the overture’s opening key, 
D. Now the first theme takes us back to 
the Spanish Main, and with syncopated 
excitement brings in the tune characterized 
by triplets. Before the end of the side we 
have the threatening octaves again. 

The pathetic tune on side 2 (clarinet) is 
one of the many charming bits bya 
composer who got hints from both Italy 
and Germany: this one (as regards the 
clarinet) surely from Weber? But the 
tunes are deliciously French, of the school 
that included Auber and Halévy. This is 
the way I like to hear the clarinet recorded. 
It is not an easy instrument from which to 
get all the various colours. These old 
operatic overtures are capital storehouses 
not only of typical tunes, wherein one finds 
crystallized the spirit of their period—here, 
of the wilder romanticism of post-Revolu- 
tionary France (cf. the revolt against the 
statuesque painting of, say, David, and all 
that came raging out into the Delacroix 
period) ; also, one can study tone-colours, 
which the record now so sweetly conveys. 
And what a budget of tunes we get for the 
money : here is the favourite tripping one, 
following the pathetic; then the final 
flurry, scurry and triumph. 

Hérold, dying at 41, lamented that he must 
go so soon, when “‘he was just beginning to 
_ understand the stage.’? You could not 
crown a life better than by some such word 
of true artistic integrity. W.R.A. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor) Gerald Moore, 
(piano) I Love Thee, Op. 5, No. 3 
(Laubach-Grieg). Devotion (Eng- 
land-Schumann). H.M.V. Bg497 
(10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

Whenever I hear Webster Booth singing’ 
lieder I regret that he should not, from the 
start, have devoted his talents to the concert- 
hall instead of giving himself up to light 
music and only occasionally singing music 
of more serious character. His performance 
of Grieg’s *‘ Ich liebe dich,”’ in a poor trans- 
lation, is free from over-emphasis and he 
uses the resources of a voice of beautiful 
quality, but not much power, so skilfully 
as to produce the necessary climax at the 
fourth repetition of the amatory phrase. 

Schumann’s ‘‘ Widmung ”’ lacks the 
exalted fervour it must have and the singer 
does not make nearly enough of the middle 
section, deceptively quiet but actually tense 
and always ready to burst, as it does, into 
the passion of the opening tune. Gerald 
Moore’s accompaniments are as admirable 
as ever. He supports the voice, in the Grieg, 
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with just the right amount of tone in the 
left-hand part, where it doubles the voice 
part, and his exact observance of the 
characteristic dotted note in the first section 
of ‘‘ Widmung’”’ should be a lesson to 
budding accompanists. The balance be- 
tween voice and piano is fairly good. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) Gerald 
Moore (piano) Auch kleine Dinge 
and Und willst du deinen Liebsten 
sterben sehen? (Heyse-Hugo Wolf). 
H.M.V. DA1860 (10 in., 4s 10$d.). 

There are many songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms, which can be 
enjoyed purely for the beauty of their 
melodies and have, because of that alone, 
become widely popular : but the only 
song by Wolf which comes near to being 
placed in that category is the early 
Verborgenheit. His other songs, almost 
without exception, demand a literary as 
well as a musical appreciation which the 
ordinary listener is unwilling, or unable, 
to give : and it would be true to say, I think, 
that the larger part of this great composer’s 
work remains a closed book to all but a 
small circle of music lovers. The deepest 
and most rewarding enjoyment of Wolf is 
probably felt by those who perform his 
songs themselves or, if non-performers, 
have studied them with the music in their 
hands as it is performed. Not otherwise can 
Wolf’s wonderful declamation, his superbly 
responsive melodic line and harmony, be 
appreciated at their true worth. 

I do not remember Mme. Schumann 
singing much Wolf before she went to live 
in America but I hope she may have 
recorded some of his songs there. Her 
recording of Nun wandre, Maria and Schla- 
fendes Fesukind (H.M.V. DA1438) has 
disappeared from the catalogue and, 
indeed, apart from the Society Albums; 
there are no recordings at all of Wolf’s 
songs in the H.M.V. catalogue, and a mere 
handful elsewhere. 

**Auch kleine Dinge’’ and ‘‘ Und 
willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen ? ”’ 
both come from the first volume of the 
Italienisches Liederbuch, the poems being by 
Paul Heyse. This collection, (composed in 
1891) was Wolf’s most considerable work 
before his creative career closed with the 
three Michelangelo songs, one of the most 
tragic documents in the world. 

Ernest Newman tells us that Wolf 
approached Paul Heyse’s poems in “a 
spirit of gravity so noble in itself that it 
dignified and ennobled the simplest thing it 
touched.”’ In ‘“‘ Auch kleine Dinge,”’ the 
poet speaks of the beauty of the little things 
that delight us and are so precious, and ends 
by contemplating—as Blake did in seeing 
** a world in a grain of sand, and heaven in 
a wild flower ’’—the small and fragrant 
rose. 

Wolf expresses the endearing smallness of 
little things in the delicate treble counter 
melody of his piano part, and the contempla- 
tive element in the bass, while the voice 
carries the tenderness the small things 
evoke. The result is a miracle of integration. 
This song should have suited Mme. 
Schumann to perfection but, lovely as her 
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interpretation is, it falls short of perfection 
for several reasons. Diction, which means 
pre-eminently the treatment of consonants, 
is too much sacrificed to flute-like tone and 
the final exquisitely tender phrase ‘*‘ Und 
duftet doch so lieblich”’ is sung semi- 
staccato, instead of in the most ecstatic 
legato. Mr. Moore, also, disturbs unquali- 
fied pleasure by a slightly over-emphasised 
treatment of the bass part at the beginning 
and the end of the song. 


Our greatest interpreter of Wolf, Elena 
Gerhardt, set a precedent by singing the 
second of these songs, though it is so much 
a man’s song that the attempt is bound to 
fail. ‘‘ Do not bind your hair if you would 
see your lover die of love,”’ is hardly the way 
a normal woman would speak, and certainly 
not the way she would address a man! 
The matter becomes. serious, from the 
interpretative point of view, in the middle 
of the song which should express, surely, a 
slow rise of passion. Mme. Schumann does 
the only thing possible and leaves it con- 
templative, and rhythmically rather stag- 
nant. . 


In spite of this criticism the record is 
worth buying alone for the exquisite way 
the opening phrase (and the word “ ster- 
ben ’”’ in particular) is sung, and for the 
hushed beauty of the close. 


Gerald Moore is here at his very best all 
the way through, and it is not his fault that 
the recording makes it sound, in both 
songs, as if he was at one end of the studio 
and the singer, close on the microphone, at 
the other. 


I have thought it worth while to devote so 
much space to this recording because it 
raises SO many interesting points, because it 
is, I hope, the herald of many lieder record- 
ings, and, the best reason of all, because it 
captures so much of the beauty of the songs. 


Joan Hammond (soprano) Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Tausky) Softly 
Sighs Recit. and Aria from “ Der 
Freischiitz’’’ (Weber) H.M.V. C3510 
(12in., 4s. 10$d.) 

The opening recitative and the whole of 
the Prayer are very well sung by Miss 
Hammond. She gets the feel of the moonlit 
night into her voice and makes the word 
** lovely,”’ to the long descending phrase, 
really expressive. The trouble begins on 
Part 2 when Agatha hears a footstep—*‘ ’tis 
he,’’ and so on. The English translation 
will not come to terms with the music and 
one feels the singer is considerably ham- 
pered by it: and surely, judging alone by 
the confused burble of the horns in the last 
bars, the conductor adopts too quick a 
tempo, adding thereby to the singer’s diffi- 
culties. At one point, indeed, she can only 
get the words out in a kind of stutter. The 
tone, as so often in Miss Hammond’s opera- 
tic recordings, deteriorates on nearly all the 
loud high notes : but, when she has a chance, 
the singer shows an excellent breadth of 
phrasing. The recording of the well-played 
orchestral accompaniment and the balance 
with the voice are both good and this disc 
will undoubtedly be a success with the less 
critical section of the public. A.R. 
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80 PAGES IN ART COVER 7/6 (8/1 Post Free) 


VIOLIN PART AVAILABLE (IF REQUIRED) 2/6 (2/9 POST FREE) 


INCLUDING MANY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
GREATEST BALLET ARTISTES AND AN_ INTRO- 
DUCTION BY THE FAMOUS CHOREOGRAPHER 
AND BALLET DANCER— 
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COPPELIA Valse ‘* Coppelia ”’ Delibes 
BARCAROLLE Waltz ‘Tales of Hoffmann ”’ Offenbach 
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DANCE OF THE HOURS ‘" Dance of the Hours ”’ Ponchielli 
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Entrance of the Hours of Twilight ” - 
SLEEPING BEAUTY WALTZ (Princess) ‘* The Sleeping Beauty ”’ Tchaikovsky 
MARCH ‘ Casse-Noisette ”’ Tchaikovsky 
DANCE OF THE SUGAR PLUM FAIRY “‘ Casse-Noisette ”’ Tchaikovsky 
RUSSIAN DANCE (Danse Russe-Trepak) ‘* Casse-Noisette ”’ Tchaikovsky 
VALSE DES FLEURS ‘" Casse-Noisette ”’ Tchaikovsky 
L’INVITATION A LA VALSE ‘“ The Spectre de la Rose "’ Weber : 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS Valse ‘“ On with the Show ”’ Tchaikovsky 
SYLVIA Valse ) “ Sylvia ”’ Delibes 
PIZZICATI ‘* Sylvia ”’ Delibes 
Theme from ROSAMUNDE Entracte ‘* Rosamunde ”’ Schubert 
PASSION Valse (Eugene Onegin) ‘“ Eugene Onegin "’ Tchaikovsky 
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HAND-MADE GRAM OPH ONES Ltd. 
Il GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princess Theatre) 


DAVEY THORNS 


iy Your Davey Thorns have proved more than 
satisfactory ; indeed, | have consigned my steel 
needles to a remote drawer and there they can stay ! 
With the aid of the Wax Dressing | have persuaded 
even old and very much steel-worn records to play 
over with an absolute minimum of surface noise and a 
vastly improved quality of tone.”’ 


Davey Thorns are now made in three grades, 
Standard, Thick and Thin—Price 2/5 7 packet 
of 12 (Tax included), postage 3d. 


WAX DRESSING 


% . You may be interested to know that the Wax 
Dressing you sent me some four years ago has now been 
used on upwards of 600 records, generally with 
excellent results and seemingly with little effect 
upon its size! ”’ 


Price 2/5 a stick (Tax included), postage 3d. 





11, Grape Street has always been a good shop for 
buying Scores and Books on Music. The following 
interesting additions to our stock are still available : 


Books: Mussorgsky, by M. D. Calvocoressi 17/6 


Mahler, Life and Letters, by Alma 
Mahler 18/0 


Sibelius, by Cecil Gray 8/6 


(Postage extra) 


Scores: We have a wide selection of miniature 
scores, including some by French 
composers which have hitherto been 
unobtainable. 
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RICHARD TAUBEK 


A true Romance- - 


; ~ L RO 20548 
Until the Dawn - } 


MORETON & KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 74 F 2173 


HARRY PARRY 
and his Sextet 


Okay for Baby - - - - 
Lonesome Road - - } — 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 
Come closer to Me - 
Autumn Serenade - _ i 
HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
As if | didn’t have enough 
onmy Mind- - - -> R30! 


The wonder of You - - 
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GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
in love inVain - - - } F2I71 


All through the Day - 
t F 2172 
ARCHIE LEWIS 


with the Geraldo Strings 
The Mission of the Rose “} E2170 


Surrender - - - 
Box One-five-five - 


Bless You - - - 


BENNY GOODMAN 
and his Orchestra 
Clarinade; Oomph fah Fah _ R 3010 


JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 
There's no one but You - 
Are you coming eut F 2163 
tonight, Mary? - - - 


JOE DANIELS 


and his Hotshots in ‘‘Drumnastics "' 


Diga Diga Doo - - - 
Blues for You - - } anal 
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POLICY 


To maintain a name and reputation for high class 
workmanship and quality of reproduction, that, for 
over twenty-five years, has been accepted by music 
lovers all over the world as the highest standard 
it is possible to achieve. 


To produce a full series of modern Radio and 
Gramophone equipment that will satisfy every 
demand, and to build this equipment by hand, from 
the finest component parts it is possible to obtain. 


To subject every Amplifier, Radio Tuner, Loud- 
speaker, Pick-up, Acoustic Gramophone, etc., bearing 
our name, to a prolonged series of tests that would 
be impossible under mass _ production factory 
conditions. 


To invite old and new Customers to visit us at any 
time and inspect the work that is being put into 
their orders. 
E. M, GINN 
FULL DETAILS FROM : 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, ‘N.2 
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Ve Connoisseur’ 


miniature pick-up 


TECHNICAL DATA 
The Pick-up coil is of high impedance, being 1,300 


Ohms at 1,000 CPS. 


The output direct from pick-up is .15 volt. from a standard 


- record of 12 db up on the zero reference level 1 cm/sec. 


RMS velocity. 


With our special coupling transformer the voltage across 
the secondary will be approximately .7 volts. 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE 

Taking 1,000 CPS for our reference level the output falls 
steadily and at 8,500 CPS the loss is 5 db at 12,000 CPS 
the cut is 9 db down. 

The response from 1,000 CPS down to 50 CPS remains 
level, Bass resonance, which gives a steady lift from the 


50 CPS mark and is of approximately 4 db’s, occurs at 
25 CPS. 


COMPENSATION 

Bass correction should be made in the amplifier or set to 
compensate for the loss in recording below the 300 CPS 
mark, the lift required will be 15 db at 50 CPS compared 
with the 300 CPS. | 


Retail price of Pick-up, 45/-, plus 9/9d. Purchase Tax. 


Coupling Transformers are 12/- each, and are required 
for sets with less than 3-stage amplification. 





Please write for particulars to Wholesalers: 


ALBION ELECTRIC STORES, *7 “Yerpso1 
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A.R. SUGDEN & CO. (Engineers) LTD., “Yorks. 
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RA OF AM 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHEST 


Coneertgebourw 


Orehestra of Amsterdam 





conducted by Edouard van Beinum 


a overture n0. 2B 


Beethoven 


recorded in London K 1431-1432 


The stimulating performance of this magnificent orchestra orchestra, the subtleties of every instrument—every note, 
during their recent visit to England is happily no longer _— every overtone, startling in reality. Only ffrr recording, 
merely a memory. Decca full frequency range recording exclusive to Decca, can bring this living music . . . the music 
captured the sublime grandeur of the Concertgebouw _ of the concert hall and opera house . . . to your own home 





ihe Decca Record Company, Limited, |-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Solomon (piano) Mazurka No. 48 in A 
minor, Op. 68, No. 2 : Waltz in E 
minor, No. 14 (Op. Posth.) (Chopin). 
Le Coucou (Daquin). Musical Box 
(de Severac). H.M.V. C3509 (12 in., 
4s. 10$d.). 

Chopin’s Op. 68 contains four Mazurkas 
composed at various dates and published 
posthumously. The Mazurka in F minor 
(1849) which was his swan-song is the fourth 
of the group and the earliest of the three 
youthful ones is the A minor (1827). 
Contrary to Niecks I find the opening section 
of this Mazurka, with its charming trills, 
the most original portion of the piece. 
Solomon’s playing is delightfully clean-cut 
but rather rigid: and I, personally, 
should have preferred more elasticity of 
rhythm. The posthumous Waltz, after a 
rather too explosive start, is beautifully 
done and a joy to hear. 

Krehbiel’s book on ‘‘ The Pianoforte 
and its Music,”’ lists Daquin’s *‘ Cuckoo ”’ 
among those pieces which “ have lived in 
the affections of musical antiquaries because 
of their puissant beauty !”’ We do not now 
limit appreciation of early keyboard music 
to antiquaries, but Krehbiel is right about 
the ** puissant beauty ’’ of this endearing 
little piece. It is more elaborate than 


Couperin’s benevolent bird and _ not 
without a touch of mockery. 
Solomon’s performance is admirably 


judged and I particularly admired the way 
in which he gives the cuckoo-calls just the 
right emphasis. (I wonder how many of my 
readers remember Dupré’s amazing playing 
of the piece on the organ ?) 

This pleasantly mixed bag concludes with 
the penultimate number of de Severac’s Suite 
of ‘*‘ little romantic pieces’’ called ‘‘En 
Vacances,’’ and the machinery of the 
musical-box revolves with the proper meas- 
ure of tinkling charm. The recording of the 
piano is excellent except, on my instrument, 
in the upper reaches of the treble in the 
Chopin Waltz, which sound somewhat 
dessicated. 


Busch Quartet. Quartet in F major, 
Op. 18, No. 1. (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6300-2 (12 in., 21s. 6d.). Auto 
DBg029-31. 

This quartet was reviewed by C. M. 
Crabtree in The Gramophone of March, 
1934, and as it is a re-issue and not a re- 
recording, I will content myself with 
summarising Mr. Crabtree’s remarks. He 
found the performance “‘ live, sensitive, and 
free from rigidity, generally, but without 
one detail that could conceivably be outside 
or in excess of Beethoven’s intention.’’ Mr. 
Crabtree points out a little comment of the 
second violin af the end of the first sentence of 
the first violin’s song, in the slow movement, 
as one small object of nuance that is lost. It 
might, however, have been caught by the 
more sensitive recording apparatus of today, 
and the same is true of a few other similar 
passages mentioned by the reviewer. 

Like him, I find the Scherzo and Trio too 
heavily played, but in general the impression 
is of a very lively and dramatic interpretation 
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with especially beautiful playing of the 
expressive slow movement, and very good 
recording by the standards of 1934. 

It may be of interest to mention that 
Spohr found this quartet “‘ the summit of 
possible achievement,’’ not in order to 
reproach him for lack of foresight, but to 


very wise and useful action. 
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show how the work. struck an eminent 
musician who knew his Mozart and Haydn. 

I understand that this work is in the 
syllabus of London University School 
Certificate for 1946-7, and if this is the reason 
for the re-issue I congratulate ae" a 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Light Music 


A fine Selection of the lilting music of Vivian 
Ellis from the new Charles B. Cochran show 
‘* Big Ben” is played by the Adelphi Theatre 
Orchestra under the direction of Charles 
Prentice. Perhaps the only tune in this 
selection which has achieved any particular 
fame so far is I want to see the People Happy, but 
all the melodies are tuneful and will, I feel, be 
very popular when they are better known 
(Columbia DX1272). 

A Selection of music from the new Walt Disney 
film ‘“‘ Make Mine Music” is presented by 
Peter Yorke and his Concert Orchestra. 
This is a well orchestrated and nicely arranged 
selection, the recording of which is very good. 
As the tunes have already achieved considerable 
popularity, there is no point in mentioning 
them here, but I am sure everyone who has 
enjoyed them as separate items will very much 
like this complete pot-pourri (Columbia 
DB2229). 

Another selection, in lighter mood, comes 
from Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye who give 
us Tin Pan Alley No 74, which includes such 
favourites as Do you Love me? Prisoner of Love, 
and Bless You—all are very well played and 
recorded and credit should be given to the 
unnamed drummer who together with the 
string bass plays an effective rhythm back- 
ground (Parlophone F2173). 

Two very interesting and highly rhythmical 
Beguines are played by Roberto Inglez and 
his Orchestra. Of the two I preferred Come 
Closer to Me, featured in the film “ Easy to 
Wed,” this being the more striking tune. 
Autumn Serenade is rather quieter and does not, 
to my mind, show up the capabilities of this 
combination so effectively (Parlophone F2169). 

Memories of the days when the waltz was the 
dance, are revived by both sides of the current 
disc from Albert Sandler and his Palm 
Court Orchestra who, this month, give us 
Waldteufel Selection and Archibald Foyce Selection— 
in other words, music from two of the waltz 
“‘kings.”’ Both sides are arranged by Fred 
Hartley and carry such favourites as The 
Skaters’ Waltz, Estudiantina, Passing of Salome, 
etc. (Columbia DB2231). 

Although the title, The Cactus Polka, may be 
unfamiliar, I am sure that most people will 
remember it as one of the very attractive tunes 
featured in the film “‘ The Three Caballeros.’’ 
Here we have a recording by The Mayfair 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter Goehr, 
which is really first-class, not only from the 
point of view of the orchestral performance, 
but also as an example of really first-class 
recording. All these remarks are equally true of 
the coupling, the well-known A La Can Can 
by Offenbach—a really grand pair on H.M.V. 
Bg496. 

The Carefree Waltz as played by Felix 
Mendelssohn and his Hawaiian Seren- 
aders featuring Harry Brooker on his electric 
Hawaiian guitar is a very pleasant tune, but 
undoubtedly a great deal of the credit must go 
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to the orchestra who give a really grand per- 
formance throughout. Kalua Lullaby, on the 
other side, does not quite reach the same high 
standard (Columbia FB3235). 

The following records did not arrive in time 
for review : The Queen’s Hall Light Orches- 
tra playing Rustle of Spring and Dusk on 
Columbia DB2230 ; and David Rose and his 
Orchestra playing One Love and Humoresque 
on H.M.V. Bg494. 


Vocal 


As might have been expected, Turner 
Layton has produced for us a brilliant version 
of Prisoner of Love, not only is his singing through- 
out most impressive and full of feeling, but as 
always his piano playing is really grand. He 
backs this up with More than anything else in the 
World—a title which is very nearly self- 


- explanatory. Once again this is everything that 


it should be—tuneful, well sung, well played 
and well recorded (Columbia FB3242). Tessie 
O’Shea, who has given us so many happy 
hours in the radio programme, “ Music Hall,” 
has recorded The ’Ampstead Way from the new 
film ‘‘ London Town,” and from all appear- 
ances this number has all the makings of 
another “‘ Lambeth Walk.” It only needs 
someone to devise a special dance to fit the tune 
and quite probably when we see the film, we 
shall find that this has, in fact, been done. The 
coupling, Let it be Soon, is sung in the style which 
she has made so popular over the air, that is to 
say, a couple of vocal choruses and then a 
banjolele solo backed up by the orchestra—all 
very pleasing (Columbia DB2232). 

Also from the film “‘ London Town ”’ comes 
the tune So Would I, which is rapidly finding 
favour. In this case, it is ably sung by Steve 
Conway, who has the assistance of Jack 
Byfield and his Orchestra. The coupling 
—another new tune but not from the film, 
You’re Nobody till Somebody Loves You, is quite 
effective and judging by the fact that there are 
several recordings of this same tune available 
already, it looks as though it is also going to be 
a favourite (Columbia FB3243). Jean Cavall’s 
version of So Would I is, to my mind, spoiled by 
the fact that he slows the tempo down so much 
that the effectiveness of the rather unusual time 
is quite lost. The coupling Si Petite, which as 
usual is sung in both French and English, is by 
far the better side. It is a pleasing tune, the 
lyrics in French and English are simple and 
Cavall’s singing is of high standard (H.M.V. 
Bg9495)- ; 

Richard Tauber sings A True Romance in 
which the words are set to a tune by Rubinstein 
and most people will, I am sure, recognise this 
as having been used for a recent popular dance 
number. ‘In this case, the lyrics are well chosen 
and tell a delightful little story. The coupling, 
Until the Dawn, is not quite so pleasing (Parlo- 
phone RO20548). I am afraid that I could not 
get very excited about Frank Sinatra’s 
version of Begin the Beguine. For all his very 
obvious talents as a singer, he lacks the fire 
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necessary to produce a really good version of 
this oft-sung tune, and although the coupling, 
All through the Day, featured in the film 
**Centennial Summer” is more the sort of 
thing we expect from him, it does not reach the 
high standard set by some of his other recent 


records (Columbia DB2227). 


Dinah Shore has made an excellent version 
of Laughing on the Outside, Crying on the Inside, and 
this must be reckoned as easily the most out- 
standing vocal setting of this much recorded 
number. Not a small portion of the success of 
this disc can be attributed to the orchestra 
directed by Sonny Burke. The coupling, Shoo 
Fly Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy 1 found quite 
incomprehensible though I have no doubt that 
these two dishes are probably well-known 
delicacies. Apart from all this, however, the tune 
is attractive and once again the orchestral back- 
ing is really grand (Columbia DB2228). 


Most of my interest in the two tunes by 
Archie Lewis centred in the extraordinarily 
attractive accompaniment provided by The 
Geraldo Strings as this alone makes the 
recording more than worth while. I am sure 
that no singer could give other than his best 
with such support. From the vocal view-point, 
the better side is The Mission of the Rose, but 
from the point of view of the orchestra, Bless 
You scores very heavily, if only for the most 
effective opening. All told, this is a thoroughly 
enjoyable pair (Parlophone F2170). Yet 
another version of You’re Nobody till Somebody 
Loves You comes from Paula Green with her 
Orchestra and hers is quite a pleasing arrange- 
ment. The coupling, Do You Love Me? she sings 
in a bright and easy manner which is very 
enjoyable to hear (Columbia FB3236). 


The better side of Doreen Harris’ disc is that 
which carries When London is Saying Goodnight— 
a pleasant tune from a Londoner’s view-point 
because the lyrics deal with so many familiar 
aspects of the city’s life. The coupling is the 
now well-known There is no-one but You. In both 
cases the orchestral accompaniment is provided 
by the orchestra of Reginald Pursglove and 
his Music Makers (H.M.V.BD1140). 


Dance 


Harry James, whose Orchestra is featured 
in the film ‘‘ Do you love me? ”’ plays one of the 
several tunes frem this show—the popular 
foxtrot, As if I didn’t have enough on my Mind, and 
apart from those who have seen the film, I am 
sure that all admirers of the James’ style will 
appreciate this further example of his skill as 
the whole side is largely occupied by solo work 
from the great trumpeter. The coupling is the 
new foxtrot entitled The Wonder of You, which 
certainly has all the makings of a popular hit. 
Once again we hear a great deal of James’ solo 
work, but there is a very nice vocal chorus sung 
by Kitty Kallen (Parlophone Rgo11). Paul 
Fenoulhet with the Skyrockets produces 
California Sunbeam, a bounce number which the 
orchestra handle in grand style ably backed up 
by the singing of Doreen Lundy. The coupling 
carries Day by Day played in slow tempo, with 
some good singing from Cyril Shane (H.M.V. 
BD5940). From the same band come two tunes 
from the film ‘‘ London Town ’’—The ’ Ampstead 
Way and So Would I. Of the two I preferred the 
latter, largely because of the manner in which 
Cyril Shane handles the vocal. His interpreta- 
tion of the Cockney accent on the other side is 
fay from being all that it should (H.M.V. 


BD5941). 


The best pair from Geraldo and his 
Orchestra this month is Jn Love in Vain and 
All through the Day, both slow foxtrots from the 
film ‘* Centennial Summer.”’ Both _ these 
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numbers are particularly tuneful, and the former 
especially so. Dick James does the singing in 
this item and makes a very good job of it (Parlo- 
phone F2171). From the same band we have 
Surrender—another new foxtrot—but one with 
which I was not particularly impressed, and 
here the singer is Sally Douglas. The coupling 
rejoices in the title Box One Fwe Five. Whether 
this has any particular significance I do not 
know. It is a swing-style number without vocal 
and if nothing else it gives the band ample oppor- 
tunity to display its ability (Parlophone F2172). 


The well-known style of Carroll Gibbons 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans fits nicely into 
their version of So long as I Live from the film 
“Saratoga Trunk ”’ and equally well into the 
coupling, another slow foxtrot entitled It’s a 
Beautiful Day. This has a particularly pleasing 
lyric which is ably handled by Denny Vaughan 
(Columbia FB3237). Lou Preager and his 
Orchestra have recorded The Wonder of You, 
the slow foxtrot mentioned above, and I was 
just as pleased with this when hearing it for the 
second time. Paul Rich handles the vocal 
chorus which is well up to standard. Do You 
Love Me? is the coupling, a tune which I have 
mentioned too often before to be able to add 
any further comment other than to say that 
Rita Carr is the singer (Columbia FB3238). 


Outstandingly good recording is a feature of 
the two tunes played by Joe iels and his 
Hotshots, and even those who are not swing 
fans will probably appreciate them. The 
titles are Diga, Diga, Dooand Blues for You, the 
latter being a pleasing little: number which 
displays to the full the capabilities of this com- 
bination (Parlophone F2167). Jack Simpson 
and his Sextet play their way through Are you 
coming out tonight, Mary? and There’s no-one but 
You in their usual bright style. In both cases 
the vocal chorus is handled by Maureen 
Morton (Parlophone F2163). 


Dancers may appreciate the two non-vocal 
numbers from Reginald Pursglove and his 
Music Makers. The very slow waltz, You 
always hurt the one you love is coupled with a 
Beguine from “ Make it a date ”’ entitled Out of 
this World (Regal MR3778). For the more 
serious exponents of ballroom dancing, there 
are, as always, recordings from Victor 
Silvester and his Orchestra who give us 
Orchids in September, a quickstep, coupled to 
The Competition Waltz, on Columbia FB3241, 
and the popular Prisoner of Love played as a slow 
foxtrot linked with You and I must Dance, quick- 
step (Columbia FB3240). 


Lovers of the Old Time Dances are due for a 
treat when they hear the disc produced by 
Harry Davidson and his Orchestra this 
month, for the first side carries Those were the 
Days, a barn dance based on the famous “ Pas 
de Quatre.’’ This has a brilliant vocal intro- 
ond Newell. The 
coupling is The Stephanie Gavotte, a tune equally 
well known. I found this to be amongst the 
best recordings from the technical view-point 
this month, a fact which I have noted on 
previous occasions when reviewing records 
from this orchestra (Columbia DX1265). 


Because it fits into no particular category, I 
have left to the end the extraordinary collection 
of noises foisted upon us by Spike Jones and 
his City Slickers, under the title of The Blue 
Danube. This is not nearly so good as some of 
their earlier recordings, and apart from this the 
recording itself is far from being good. The 
coupling, which carries You always hurt the one 
you Love, was not available for review (H.M.V. 


BD1139) 


The Decca and Brunswick records have not 
arrived so they will be reviewed next month. 
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NEW MUSIC 


A handsome album with a coloured cover, 
some photographs of ballet favourites (Inglesby, 
Fonteyn, Helpmann, etc.), and a foreword by 
the last-named, contains Victor Ambroise’s 
piano arrangements, about as simple as they 
could well be, of a score of waltzes and other 
dances by Delibes, Tschaikovsky, Ponchielli, 
Strauss, Offenbach and others—Fewels from the 
Ballet, as the title puts it. These will especially 
attract pianists of modest skill who enjoy 
recalling choice movements from their favourite 
ballets. So pervasive is this form of entertain- 
ment that it forms part of On with the Show 
at the North Pier, Blackpool, in the 22nd 
season run by Lawrence Wright, who is the 
publisher of this well-got-up album. The 
price is 7/6 and a violin edition is also issued 
at 2s. 6d. The same firm has, at gs. 6d., 
“Themes from Skyscraper Fantasy,” for piano, 
by Donald Phillips. (Score, orchestral parts 
and solo piano part of the complete work, 
for hire only.) These 3} minutes include 
several sections, including a ‘‘ Tempo de 
Beguine,’’ which promise pleasure to admirers 
of the work, whose nature I do not know. The 
prevailing winds of popular music veer a little, 
one notices ; it is not difficult to say what is 


likely to be “all the go,” in both so-called 


‘serious’ concerts, and those lighter enter- 
tainments such as Mr. Cochran, and many 
less skilled, devise. There is a sense in which 
the two worlds come nearer: for example, 
the Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninov influence, 
thinned down into revue and its now popular 
ingredient, ballet, may be a useful means of 
introducing a wider public to other, more 
ponderable, classics. I do not know, and I 
somewhat doubt such values as are advanced ; 
but I am glad to see people noticing them. 

_I am sorry I get so little out of Robin Orr’s 
violin and piano sonata (Oxford Press, 5s.). 
Its ideas seem to me trivial, and it is written 
in an idiom of discord that it would be affecta- 
tion to pretend to enjoy. But that is no reason 
why tougher spirits should not respond to at 
least the briskness of the discourse. 


W.R.A. 
BINDING OF VOL. XXIII 


Owing to the shortage of labour our Binders inform us 
that they will be unable to make deliveries of bound 
volumes and binding cases until early next month. 

We offer our apologies to readers who have sent in 


their copies, but feel sure the il] i ur 
difficulties. y will appreciate o 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


H.M.V. 


Wingie Manone and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*#*%*T Ain’t Got Nobody (Graham, Williams) 
(V by Wingie Manone) (Am. Blue- 
bird OAO13880) 

*** Boogie Woogie (Manone, Pinetop Smith) 

(V by Wingie Manone) (Am. Blue- 
bird OAO36539) 
(H.M.V. Bg493—3s. 114d.) 
13800—Manone (tpt) with Joe Marsala (ci); Babe 
Rusin (ten); James Lemaire (g); Art Shapiro (0) ; 
Danny Alvin (ds). September 28, 1937. 
36539—Manone (tpt) with Buster Bailey (cl) ; 
Chu Berry (ten) ; Ted Lanoue (p); Zeb Julian (g) ; 
Jules Cassard (b); Cozy Cole (ds). April 26, 1939. 

One-armed trumpet player and _ singer 
Wingie Manone is one of the older school. He 
was a celebrity long before jazz became swing, 
and while neither of these two sides (both made 
about nine years ago) is what the purist would 
describe as “‘ classic jazz,”’ they come undef the 
general heading of jazz. 

And rollicking good stuff they are. 

Wingie is one of those people who, even 
if they are capable of taking things seriously, 
refuse to do so; and the levity, amounting 
almost to facetiousness, which has always been 
a feature of his records, is made none the less 
obvious by the atmosphere of skittishness in 
his singing @han it is by the running fire of 
comments and ejaculations of encouragement 
which he keeps going most of the time he is 
not otherwise engaged. 

But far from having any detrimental effects, 
this bon homie only adds to the appeal of his 
records. It is no more out of keeping with at 
any rate jazz in its lighter moods than it pre- 
vents one from realising that behind it is an 
outlook that could be held only by one who has 
grown up with and thoroughly understands the 
music. 

As a trumpet player Wingie has all it takes. 
You won't find any of the high note extrava- 
gances and displays of technique for technique’s 
sake which are the main stock-in-trade of so 
many of the modern so-called swing virtuosi. 
Instead he plays jazz for jazz’s sake, and what 
comes out of his horn is good solid rhythm in 
the true jazz idiom. . 

Moreover, he knows how to pick the right 
men to make up his bands for his records. 

In Nobody Joe Marsala not only takes a swell 
solo, but plays great stuff behind Wingie’s 
vocal. Babe Rusin also does well enough in 
his solo on this side, and what the rhythm section 
hasn’t got in the way of kick and beat is hardly 
worth bothering about. 

Almost equally good is Boogie Woogie. _ 

Except, perhaps, for Ted Lanoue’s piano 
contributions with which the side starts off, 
the nearest the record gets, strictly speaking, to 
being real boogie woogie is that it is played 
8 to the bar, or, to put it more accurately, with 
a strong suggestion of 12/8 measure, and the 
main excuse for calling the piece Boogie Woogie 
seems to be that the lyrics, sung by Wingie, 
are an attempt to go one up on ur Murray’s 
dancing academy and teach you how to do the 
dance. 

Nevertheless there’s plenty to be said for the 
record with Lanoue’s good piano, Chu Berry’s 
personable tenor, Buster Bailey’s technically 
excellent and good enough in other respects 
clarinet, and more of Wingie’s robust trumpet. 


Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 

****Come to Baby, Do (Inez James, Sidney 
Miller) (V by Joya Sherrill) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-663) 

*** The Wonder of You (Johnny Hodges, Don 
George, Duke Ellington, Reg Con- 
nelly) (V by Joya Sherrill) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-951) 

(H.M.V. Bg4g2—9s. 114d.) 
663—-Ellington (p) with Johnny Hodges, Otto 
Hardwick, Albert O. Sears, Harry H. Carney, 
Jimmy Hamilton (reeds); Rex Stewart, Taft 
Jordan, William Anderson, Shelton Hemphill, Ray 
Nance (tpis); Claude Jones, Lawrence Brown, Joe 


Nanton (imbs); Fred Guy (g); Alvin Raglin (b) : 
Sidney Catlett (ds). October 8, 1945. 


951— Ellington (p) with Hodges, Russell Procope, 
Sears, Carney, Hamilton (reeds) ; Stewart, Jordan, 
Anderson, Hemphill (tps); Jones, Brown, Wilbur 
de Paris (imbs); Guy (g); Oscar Pettiford (5) ; 
William ‘* Sonny ’* Greer (ds). November 26, 1945. 

These two songs both come in the category 
of “commercial”? numbers. Come to Baby, 
somewhat reminiscent of Why don’t you do Right 
by Me, is in rhythmic vein ; Wonder of You is a 
sentimental ballad. Both are good enough of 
their kind, especially perhaps Wonder with its 
langurous melody and sophisticated lyrics, but 
neither is quite the sort of things one would 
hope to find by the Ellington orchestra in the 
H.M.V. Swing Series. 

However, taking into consideration the type 
of tunes, the Duke, aided by Joya Sherrill, who 
establishes herself as a vocalist who has at last 
* arrived,’’ makes as good a job of both as 
anyone could wish. 

Come to Baby is conspicuous for the amount 
of swell trombone playing by Lawrence Brown. 
Somtimes considered in the past as a rather too 
svelte misfit in the Duke’s band, Lawrence 
shows in this record that his hot playing can be at 
least the equal of his better-known sweet style. 

For the Wonder of You session quite a few 
changes seem to have taken place in the band. 
Hardwick is missing from the reeds, Ray Nance 
is missing from the trumpets, Joe Nanton, who 
died recently, is replaced by the ex-Don 
Redman and ex-Harlan Lattimore trombone- 
ist, Wilbur de Paris, and Oscar Rettiford, one 
of the latest American sensations on bass, is in 
place of Alvin Raglin—some of which altera- 
tions may be permanent or merely the result of 
temporary absences due to illness or some other 
cause. 

Anyway, they have made little difference to 
the band as far as one can judge from this 
“commercial ’’ ballad foxtrot. The ensemble 
sounds much as usual and the Ellington touch is 
maintained by the nice spot of sweet trombone 
by Lawrence Brown and Hodges’ alto towards 
the end of the side. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
****Clarinade (Mel Powell) (Am. Columbia 


CO34475) 
y Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
*#** Qomph Fah Fah (Larkins) (Am. Columbia 
CO34264). 
(Parlophone R3010—3s. 114d.) 


34475—Goodman (cl) with Stancey Kosow, William 
S. Shine, Aaron Sachs, Raymond Benner, David 
Bernard Bank (reeds); Frank Le Pinto, Alexander 
D. Cuozzo, Vincent Badale, Tony Joseph Fasulo 
(tpts); Chauncey Welsh, Eddie Aulino, James 
Oliver Young (tmbs) ; Charles Conant Queener ( P) 
Michael Neely ‘* Mike ’’ Bryan (g) ; Victor Cly 
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Lombardi (b); Morey Feld (ds). Re-made May, 1945. 
34264—-Goodman (cl) with ** Red *’ Norvo (vib) ; 

Teddy Wilson (>); ike Bryan (zg); ** Slam ’’ 

Stewart (b); Morey Feld (ds). January, 1945. 

Clarinade is a Mel Powell composition and 
arrangement, and probably the only reason 
Mel, who previously had been one of the stars 
of the Goodman band, did not also play on the 
record, is that at the time it was made he was 
over here with the late Major Glenn Miller’s 
Band of the A.E.F. 

The piece can hardly be described as swing, 
or jazz, in the true senses of the terms. It is 
more in the nature of a concert clarinet solo in 
the swing idiom. It may not be quite up to the 
standard of the earlier Ed. Sauter-designed 
showcase for Goodman, Clarinet a la King 
(Parlophone R2843), but it is an attractive, and 
in places unusually tuneful piece of work. 

At the time the record was made, many of 
America’s leading swing musicians were in the 
U.S. forces, and such as were left in civilian 
life being contracted to other bands, Goodman 
seems to have had to find a number of new- 
comers whose names are quite unfamiliar to 
us over here. 

But apparently the supply in America of 
embryo stars is inexhaustible, and there’s little 
to choose between this band and most of the 
others Goodman has had from time to time. 
Especially good are the brass section and pianist 
Victor Lombardi. But that says nothing against 
the rest, and the w ole outfit plays with good 
beat and drive and rocks convincingly. 

Feature of the proceedings as regards both 
quantity and quality, however, is Goodman 
himself. His technique and taste are impeccable 
and he plays with an ease and certainty that 
are a joy in themselves. 

Oomph Fah Fuh takes us from the Goodman 
big band to the Goodman sextet, with the 
same line-up as Benny used for Rachel’s Dream 
and She’s Funny that Way (Parlophone R3008) 
and Slipped Disc and I Got Rhythm (R3007), all 
issued and reviewed recently. 

Though catchy in its way, this slowish riff 
piece is not the most significant ever written, 
and there are moments when the bass and drums 
seem to be rather too heavily recorded. 

But this is still a good enough record. 

There’s plenty of first-rate Goodman clarinet ; 
“Slam ”’ Stewart treats us to another of his 
bowed bass solos, complete in spots with his 
vocally produced octaves stunt ; and there are 
short but grand solos by Red Norvo’s vibra- 


phone and Teddy Wilson’s piano. 


Harry Parry and his Radio Sextet 
** Lonesome Road (Austin, Shilkret) (Parlo- 
phone CE11686) 
** Okay for Baby (Benny Carter) (Parlophone 
CE11684) 
(Parlophone R3013—3s. 114d.) 

Parry (cl) with Alan Clarke (alto); Mickey Deans 
(ten); Pat Barnett (tpt); Leo Ward (p); Hugh 
Wait (5); Irven Tidswell (ds). June 19, 1946. 

Not very imaginative or ambitious, but a 
little better than the previous session. Most of 
the solos are better. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. alto saxophon N Negro artiste (s) 
6 ~=6.._+~=«s String bass p piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums vo vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl .. xylophone 
Am.. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 

t .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note: Where known, the date of recording is given either 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 

the various recordings. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


The Decola 


For 200/250v. 50/100 cps. 

125 watts approx. 

Garrard R.C.60, capacity 
eight 10 or 12 in. 
records, mixed. 

Miniature Decca needle- 
armature type, fitted with 
replaceable sapphire stylus. 

Special P-P throughout. 
Outpui—6 «watts «at 
1,000 cps. Distortion 
at stated output—under 
2 per cent. 

Frequency response (com- 
puted see text), within 
@ dbs.50-14,000 ops. 

Hum level—s5o dbs. 

Controls—on-off switch. 
Volume. 3-position Bass. 
3-position Top. Radt- 
Gram. switch. ; 

Valves—5 U4G 

2x PX25 
6 x L63 

Three 12 in. P.M. 
moving coil pattern, paral- 
lel connected in acoustic 
chamber with flared grill. 
A combination of Maple, 

_ Indian Laurel and 
Bleached Sycamore. 
Figured Walnut. 
Mahogany. 

Choice of —Oak. 

Size 40 ins. high, 38 ins. 
wide, 16 ins. deep. 

165 gns. plus £43 6s. 3d. 
purchase tax. 


Decca Record Company, Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, 
London. 


Designed to take full advantage of repro- 
duction possibilities of ffrr recording. The 
Decola must undoubtedly be reckoned as one of 
the outstanding instruments yet made available 
to the public. With good recordings the quality 
of reproduction far-exceeds any normal Radio- 
gram., and is only matched by a very select few 
amongst the specialist equipments. 

Some idea of the impressive appearance of 
this equipment can be had from the illustration 
which shows a model similar to that submitted 
for this test report. The cabinet in this case was 
the Maple, Laurel, Sycamore combination, 
which is most attractive and should fit well into 
any modern furnishing scheme. One minor 
modification from the photographed model was 
apparent in our machine. The interior of the 
upper compartment is lined with a dark brown 
material and has not, as it appeared in the picture, 
a white or cream finish. Incidentally, this gives 
rise to a minor criticism—I would have wel- 
comed a light in the record changer compart- 
ment as an aid to easy loading; it is a little 
difficult at night in a dark corner of the room. 

Reverting to the cabinet, this consists of three 
separate compartments. The top section con- 
taining Record Changer, Amplifier with Con- 
trols, and Power Supply Unit. The centre 
section is the acoustic chamber carrying the 
three loudspeakers and has louvres to spread the 
sound over a wide field. The lower compart- 
ment is for record storage, and gives a sub- 
divided space for 250 records in albums. 

The whole cabinet is of really excellent 
workmanship and design, and does great credit 
to its makers. 


Mains Supply 
Consumption 
Record Changer 


Pick-up 


Amplifier 


Loudspeakers 


Cabinet 


Price 


A clever feature is the fact that on removing 
the power plug, the amplifier control knobs and 
two screws, the whole top section hinges back 
giving access to the “‘ works’ for servicing or 
valve replacement. 

Turning now to the more important items. 
The Record Changer is the well-known Gar- 
rard R.C.60 which is capable of playing batches 
of up to eight 10 or 12 inch records mixed in any 
order. A feature of this model which is new to 
me is the provision of a spring sleeve around the 
centre spindle to ease the fall of the record onto 
the turntable and prevent record slip. One 
small lever which is not, incidentally, as 
accessible as one would wish, controls start, 
reject and stop operations, all of which are 
carried out quickly and quietly, mechanic- 
ally speaking. The whole record changer unit 
is supported away from the baseboard by a series 
of soft coil springs to prevent mechanical feed- 
back from the loudspeakers, the resulting 
wobbles of the unit during loading operations 
are at first slightly alarming but do not appear 
to have any harmful effect upon the operations. 

In place of the normal Garrard pick-up is 
fitted the new*miniature Decca moving arma- 
ture unit which is extremely small, about the 
same size and shape as a half walnut shell, and 
is exceptionally light. Fitted with a sapphire 
pointed replaceable stylus, the unit is of low 
impedance and of course gives a very small 
output. This is, so to speak, the heart of the 
unit, and its light weight and low inertia give 
promise of good record life and long periods 
between replacement of the sapphire. A 
bayonet connection allows the head to be easily 
detached from the arm of the record changer. 

The amplifier is 
built on two chassis, 
one containing all the 
components for power 
supply plus the output 
transformer, and the 
other the amplifier 
proper with all the 
controls extended up- 
wards to the illumin- 
ated control panel. 
Interconnection _ be- 
tween the two is by 
means of a multicore 
cable and easily 
detachable “ Jones ”’ 
plug. Starting from 
the input end, the 
amplifier comprises an 
input transformer to 
raise the level from 
the low impedance 
pick-up which feeds 
via bass compensating 
circuits to the grids 
of the two L63 triode 
valves, from this stage 
the circuit is via the 
tone control circuits. 
Bass boost in three 
steps and top cut in 
three steps to a further 
pair of L63 valves, 
thence via a_ bass 
compensated twin 
volume control to yet 
another pair of L63’s, 
which in turn are 
coupled via a parallel 
resistive/inductive load 
to the PX25 output 
valves. 
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As usual we tested all the important charac- 
teristics of the amplifier and find the manu- 
facturers’ claims to be fully substantiated. Limit- 
ing the output to 6 watts whilst giving ample 
room volume gives, with the circuit in question, 
which is capable of producing about 12-15 
watts at normal distortion levels, exceptionally 
low harmonic distortion, our tests at 1,000 cps. 
showing this to total less than 2 per cent., a very 
good performance indeed. 

Frequency response curves taken on_ this 
amplifier are significant only when corrected 
to take into consideration the built-in bass com- 
pensation necessary with the pick-up which has 
the normal velocity modulation characteristic. 
On the basis of our tests it appears that the whole 
equipment up to the loudspeaker terminals is 
within 2 dbs. over the range 50-14,000 cps. 

The step by step tone controls allow of con- 
siderable variation in the top response, (the 
intermediate position giving 6 dbs. loss at 
10,000 cps. whilst the maximum position gives 
approximately the same degree of attenuation 
at 5,000 cps.), and a lesser degree of control in 
the bass; in this case it is the slope of the com- 
pensation curve which alters rather than any 
attenuation or accentuation of the low fre- 
quencies. , 

Hum level ; This varies slightly with the setting 
of the bass control, but even with full com- 
pensation is only just apparent with no signal 
output. Measured against an output of 6 watts, 
we made the hum level -50 dbs. Incidentally, a 
hum balancing pre-set control is provided, but 
in the case of the amplifier under test made no 
appreciable difference. 

Evidence of the considerable care that goes 
into the manufacture of these amplifiers is 
shown by the fact that all valves are matched 
and numbered for their individual stages, nearly 
every resistor bears the gold band fhdicative of 
5 per cent. tolerance, against the more normal 
20 per cent. or even 334 per cent. of normal 


““ The quality of reproduction far exceeds any normal Radio-gram ”’ 
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First ffrr... now the Decola... the new Decca instrument that reveals for the first time 
the living music of full frequency range recording in all its perfection. The whole mighty 
onslaught of the world’s greatest orchestras . . . ringing brass, pulsing with life... . 
a drum roll, wide and deep, dramatic, challenging . . . every intonation of a finely sung 
aria precisely defined . . . every whisper of every instrument . . . every note and every 
overtone vibrantly alive. Here in the Decola is our promise fulfilled . . . now the /ull 


perfection of ffrr living music can be heard in your own home. 


The Decola is the world’s first record reproducer having a response 
range of thirty to fourteen thousand cycles per second. To listen to the 
Decola playing Decca ffrr records is a new and deeply moving 
musical experience. For the first tithe absolute fidelity of reproduction 


kas been achieved. wit living music 


The Decca Record Company, Limited, London, England 
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commercial radios, and finally each stage up to 
the output valves is fitted with neutralising con- 
densers to obviate top loss due to the grid/anode 
capacities inherent in triode valves. 


As mentioned in the specification, provision 
is made in the penultimate stage for a radio 
input, and space is allowed on the left hand side 
of the record changer for a tuner chassis, which 
can be fed via a small socket from the power 
supply unit. To date, however, no mention 
has been made of any radio chassis being made 
available. 


Loudspeakers—Contrary to the usual modern 
high fidelity practice, the three speakers fitted 
are all of the same type and all carry the full 
frequency range. It must be conceded that the 
results achieved justify this choice. The 
parallel connection of three speakers does much 
to reduce the effect of individual speaker 
resonances, whilst the small cone excursions 
needed to give good volume with such a large 
effective cone area does much to limit non- 
liniarity at the speaker. By the same token 
intermodulation of high frequencies by low is 
limited. This fault can be directly related to 
the amplitude of the cone at the low frequency. 
Concentration of the high frequencies into beam 
formation, common with normal cone speakers 
is avoided in this case by the placing of the three 
units at angles to each other and fronting the 
speaker chamber with louvres which fan out 
from the centre over 180°. 


General impressions—Whilst all the technical 
details and tests give one a good comparative 
basis on which to work, most people want to 
know how the whole equipment sounds, and so 
we have also carried out a series of listening tests 
in a fair sized room, about 24 ft. by 16 ft., 
furnished in the normal style. In order to avoid 
any suggestion that this instrument is suitable 
only for records made by its manufacturers, we 
used discs of all available makes, and of ali 
types of music and of all ages. The net result 
was many hours of pleasurable and very 
interesting listening, broken only by the bump 
in the speaker as the automatic changer worked ; 
is it too much to ask that in a gramophone in this 
price class, some muting device be fitted to kill 
the rather loud bangs during the changing 
period ? 

Naturally enough, the full capabilities of such 
equipment as this is only realised when playing 
the latest wide range recordings and to those who 
have never heard really high fidelity sound, 
these will prove a revelation. Broad sweeping 
bass notes with ample power and at the same 
time a top register that allows one to hear the 
fine tones of a violin, or the clatter of the per- 
cussion sections of an orchestra. 


On older records, it may be advantageous to 
use the first degree of top cut control, but even 
here the improvement over older reproducers is 
startling, all sorts of hitherto unheard sounds 
come to life to prove the contention of one of 
out leading recordists, “‘. . . there was always 
more on the record than most machines could 


get off.’’ 


Whilst it is unlikely that anyone will buy a 
machine of this type purely for dance music, it 
was interesting to note that even with these 
bands, which have normally a fairly restricted 
range, the quality was excellent, and I am sure 
many dance record fans would be surprised to 
find that their favourite bassist does not play 
those string bass breaks all on the same note as so 
many reproducers make it appear. 


To sum up, here is a record reproducer which 


is likely to remain in the front rank in its own’ 


sphere for some time to come. Those fortunate 
enough to be able to afford one, can be con- 
gratulated and envied by the less fortunate 


majority. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF H.M.V. 
HIGH FIDELITY ELECTROGRAM 


Members of the staff of THE GRAMOPHONE 


recently attended a demonstration of the new 


H.M.V. high fidelity “‘ Electrogram de Luxe” 
given in the Studios at Abbey Road. It was 
stressed that the two models displayed were 
pre-production models, and no details were 
given as to price or date of release. 

The new instrument is of most impressive 
appearance, being housed in two beautifully 
made cabinets. The larger contains three 
loudspeakers, two of which handle the bass 
frequencies, whilst the remaining unit covers 
the upper register. This high frequency speaker 
is stated to be of the ribbon type and to be 
extremely light. The smaller cabinet, which is 
of convenient size for operating from an 
armchair, contains the amplifier and automatic 
record changer. Operating controls volume, 
top cut and scratch filter, bass balance, and 
on/off switch are displayed on an illuminated 
front panel. Below this main panel are a set 
of control buttons for the auto-changer, marked 
—off—auto—manual. A duplicate set of 
buttons are provided inside the cabinet. 

The record changer is fitted with the new 
No. 15 pick-up, which uses either the small 
** silent stvlus ”’ steel needle or an interchange- 
able sapphire point. A feature of the record 
changer design is the ability to operate this man- 
ually, in which case it is equivalent to any normal 
playing desk, the pick-up arm being absolutely 
free. The inside of the changer compartment is 
illuminated, making for easy loading, needle 
changing, etc. 

The demonstration itself was introduced by Mr 
Thomas, and given by Dr. Dutton and Mr. V. 
Holmewood, and consisted of a series of record- 
ings, some unpublished, some new, and some 
old, on all of which the equipment showed up 
very well indeed. Of especial interest was the 
test recording of difficult instruments of the 
percussion type, tamborine, snare drum, 
triangle, etc. which was originally used by 
Dr. Dutton and Mr. Barrel in their memorable 
demonstration at the I.E.E. in February, 1944. 

By using the variable top cut contrql, Dr. 
Dutton showed us just how much had been 
missing from reproducers of conventional type, 
an illustration that needed no comment. 

Finally the “ piéce de résistance’? was 
produced, a magnificent recording of “ Prelude 
to Act III of Lohengrin,” which was so good 
that one almost expected John Barbirolli to take 
a bow at the end, which was, by the way, 
marked by applause from the rather select 
audience from Press and Trade. 

No technical details, other than those given 
above, are available as yet, but we hope that a 
model will be available for review in the near 
future. 


“BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT” 


On September 24th the “ Britain Can Make 
It’ Exhibition will be opened by H.M. the 
King at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Among the many items to be included are a 
selection of new television sets, wireless receivers 
and gramophones. 

These exhibits embody the latest designs 
with technical knowledge which has _ been 
gained as a result of the war and plastics and 
compressed paper have played a large part in 
the manufacture. 

Personal sets, about the size of a woman’s 
handbag, have been developed from high 
speed telegraphy instruments used by under- 
ground agents during the war. 

Another, of the larger pattern, has a body 
which acts as the speaker baffle and has a stand 
which enables it to be moved from room to 
room as easily as an electric radiator. 
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Other features improving both reception and 
appearance include: spread band tuning on 
the long waves, fluid flywheel tuning, con- 
cealed speakers, and portable leatherette sets 
with recessed plastic handles. | 

Some of these sets are on the market now 
but the majority will be available within the 
next two or three months. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“Can you Help?’’ 


During the German occupation of Denmark 
very few gramophone records were produced 
and of course all importation from England, 
our previous provider, was stopped on gth 
April, 1940. 

I have been a subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE 
since 1934, but although some numbers from 
the war period have reached Denmark, we 
still miss the major part. I am told they are 
out of print, and only the fact that I am a keen 
lover of British light vocal and dance music 
has made me apply to the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like to get in touch with. record 
collectors of that kind of music and if they 
agree, perhaps exchange or lend Danish and 
British catalogues. 

Further I would be very grateful for the 
lyrics of some popular song hits heard over the 
B.B.C., such as, Sons of the Old Contemptibles 
1940, There'll Come Another Day and St. Mary’s 
in the Twilight 1941, I’m gonna. get lit up 1943, 
and The Rhythm of the Jeep 1944. 
Soldalen 10 


Eric Onm™. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. . 


Recent Ballet Issues 


The pleasure felt by all collectors in general 
and ballet-goers in particular at the recent 
issues of works from the repertoire of the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet by the Covent Garden Orchestra 
has been somewhat marred (for one person at 
least) by the sparsity and choice of the excerpts 
recorded. Regarding “‘ The Rake’s’ Progress” 
no exception could be taken to the items chosen ; 
they are all first-rate and one wouldn’t have 
missed the gay goings-on of the Orgy Scene 
for anything. But there is so much else of 
interest in the ballet: the short ominous evoca- 
tive prelude, the scene with the Dancing 
Master, and the final scene in the Madhouse, 
that contains the finest music in the whole work. 
Practically all this could have been got on to an 
extra disc. Is this habit of short measure just to 
whet our appetites? One remembers that 
enchanting disc of “ Les Patineurs”’ (one 
solitary disc !) and sighs for all the brilliant tunes 
still unrecorded. Lambert’s ‘“‘ Horoscope’’ is 
another canse in point. | 

With the “‘ Gorbals ”’ set the actual choice of 
extracts is open to question. Divorced from the 
stage action much of the music loses its point. 
Surely it would have been better to choose those 
portions that can stand alone on their own 
merits ; the Prelude, for example, without which 
much of the point of the Epilogue, which is 
recorded, is lost; the music depicting the entrance 
of the stranger and his conflict with the Official, 
the Intermezzo and the Slander Campaign, 
all are logical and of very real interest a 
from the actual ballet, whereas the recorded 
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items such as the Discovery of the Suicide and 
the Killing of the Stranger are almost meaning- 
less by themselves. 

I am aware that this letter is rather like 
looking an extremely welcome gift horse in the 
mouth, but the very real excellencies of playing 
and recording in these records make their 
deficienci-s all the more regrettable. 

London, S.W.16. A. H. REDGRAVE. 


Madame Elsa Stralia 


The death has occurred in Melbourne of 
Madame Elsa Stralia, the well-known Australian 
singer. She spent 25 years of her career abroad 
and was associated with many celebrities. 
Among them was the famous American singer 
Richard Crooks, who made his debut at the 
New York Metropolitan Opera, Madame Stralia 
appearing in the same programme. 

Daughter of a baritone, Hugo Fisher, 
Madame Stralia was born in Adelaide. After 
winning several Australian scholarships, she 
studied first in Milan and then in London and 
appeared at Covent Garden in 1913. Later, 
she appeared at leading European opera 
houses. 

During a concert tour of New Zealand, 
Madame Stralia met Mr. A. T. Christensen, 
of Patea, to whom she was later married in 
Sydney. With her husband she returned to 
Auckland, where Mr. Christensen died. She 
lived in Auckland for about nine years, and 
returned to Australia last year (1944). Her 
death at 64, occurred after a long illness. 

New Zealand. RussELL H. VIney. 


The Golden Sonata. 


The reference by the Editor, in the June 
number, to the recording of Purcell’s “ Golden 
Sonata” carries us back a good many years. 
He is mistaken, however, in thinking that it 
occupied two 12-inch discs. One only was 
necessary for the five short movements of this 
pleasant work. The number was H.M.V. 

D889, and there was no waste of shellac—a 
record good to look on. The partners in this 
trio were Miss Isolde Menges, William Prim- 
rose (whose recent viola work provoked the 
reference), violins, and H. J. Templeman, who 
played the harpsichord part on the piano. The 
Editor paid a high tribute to the work of 
William Primrose. May I add mine to the work 
of Miss Isolde Menges, who was recording 
regularly for H.M.V. in the late 1910’s and 
early 1920’s. She took the solo part in what I 
believe was the first English recording of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and acquitted 
herself well. Of these old discs of hers I have 
twenty-two, some of them single-sided. The 
earliest is 2-07923, ne in D, Op. 4, 
by Wieniawski. repertory was good, 
including works by Bach, Handel, Brahms and 
Chopin. The “ Golden Sonata” is a delightful 
recording. 

Of her later electric records I have no know- 
ledge, except two in which she plays violin 
obbligatos. One of these still remains in the 
catalogue, viz., DBroro, Strauss’ “ Morgen,” 
sung by Elisabeth Schumann, a record of very 
great beauty. It is backed by the same com- 

’s thrilling Serenade, Op. 17, No. 2, and 
is, I think, well worth acquiring, before it, 
too, vanishes as it surely will, into the “ dark 
backward and abysm of time.” 

Nottingham. W. H. Harpy. 


De Gustibus 


As records seem to be coming across from 
America fairly frequently now, I would like 
to put in a special plea for Beecham’s recording 
of Sibelius’ 7th Symphony, with the New York 
Philharmonic. This recording came out a 
month after the Golschmann and was well 
reviewed, while the Golschmann, although 
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better recording, was a very poor performance 
in comparison. The only other choice is 
Koussevitsky’s in the Societies, which is marred 
by poor recording. On all counts the Beecham 
is much to be preferred. 

There have been other good recordings such 
as Schnabel’s new recordings of the Beethoven 
Concerto’s Nos. 4 and 5, which would be much 
more welcome than such poor recordings as 
Rubinstein’s of the Grieg Concerto, and Iturbi’s 
atrocious recordings. 
Parkgate, Cheshire. C. F. DEACON. 

As a frequenter of the Hallé Concerts, may 
I bring to the attention of the recording 
companies some of the more important modern 
works which have appeared in this season’s 

rogrammes, and which, by their high artistic 
integrity, merit recording. 

Firstly, the First Symphony of Bohuslav 
Martinu. We in this country rarely have the 
opportunity of hearing any work of this isolated 
composer, and the opportunity for immediate 
recording is too great to be missed. Here we 
have one of the most powerful symphonic 
utterances of our time combined with great 
lyrical beauty and strength of melody. I feel 
sure the recording would find the support of 
all true lovers of music. 

Secondly, Constant «Lambert’s “ Aubade 
Héroique.”’ There is little one can say about 
this short piece except that it contains some of 
the most beautiful and sincere music written 
in this generation. There is no note-spinning 
here—we feel sure that every note was written 
in sincere and profound contemplation of that 
Dutch scene. 

Thirdly and lastly, the Violin Concerto of 
E. J. Moeran. For some time I have taken a 
keen interest in Moeran’s music, and my 
thoughts about the composer of the Symphony 
in G minor have now been reaffirmed by the 
Violin Concerto. I have no hesitation in 
stating my own opinion that this composer’s 
music is likely to stand the test of time much 
better than that of some of his contemporaries. 
To anyone who doubts my view, let him listen 
to this Concerto. A recording of the work would 
greatly help to further its appreciation. 

I may add that the performance of these 
works by the Hallé Orchestra under John 
Barbirolli has been most sympathetic, and 
with that touch of artistic finesse which only 


these players can give. 
Manchester. D. R. C. PEARSON. 


There is too much commercialising in art 
nowadays and even the best recording com- 
panies are not entirely without blame. I shall 
be thankful if you would exert your influence 
over the recording companies, particularly 
H.M.V., to make a set of recordings of the 
complete works of Tchaikovsky. This really 
should be extended to every one of the best- 
known composers, but as an experiment it 
should begin with Tchaikovsky. 


Penang. Bepa Lim. 


A Suggestion 


Having recently taken the opportunity of 
looking through the back numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for the past six years, I have been 
impressed with the general high standard 
attained in your reviews and articles, in spite 
of rigorous paper rationing. 

I would like to make a suggestion for future 
policy—namely, that the section on “ Jazz”’ 
should now be discontinued. No wish is further 
from my mind that to start a controversy on the 
merits and demerits of this type of music. I am 
simply actuated by the fact that there are now 
several periodicals which specialise in this 
—* and to which those interested no doubt 
refer. ' 
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It must be admitted that anyone who looks to 
your journal to provide him with any real 
survey of the world of jazz and swing will find 
the subject rather scantily treated ; I cannot 
recall any articles or features which relate to 
this aspect of music apart from the actual 
reviews. 

As your policy leans so strongly in the 
direction of serious music, why not acknowledge 
the fact and devote the pages which would be 
thus freed to articles of general musical and 
gramophonic interest? I should be very sur- 
prised if the circulation of the journal was 
adversely affected. Perhaps other readers 
might be induced to state their views. 
Birmingham. LEONARD W. Duck. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain, 


AUSTRALIA 


Since the last list of local recordings appeared (Sep- 
tember, 1944) we have learnt of the following items of 
interest, thanks to Messrs. R. Lane (Auckland) and 
. Gray (N.Z.E.F. 

067—God Bless Australia (Stewart) ; Waltzing Matilda 
(Cowan). Marjorie Lawrence (soprano) and Piano. 

LO68—Rule Britannia (Arne) ; Haere Ra, Maori fare- 
well (Scott). The same. 

DO2708—Chorale- Prelude, Ich ruf’ zu Dir (Bach); 
Prelude in D major, Op. 23, No. 4 (Rachmaninov). 
V. Bradford, piano. 

EB208—The Lord is my Shepherd (Bantock) ; God make 
geod (Haydn Wood). Peter Dawson, baritone, 
wit 

DOX726—Scherzo, from Sonata, (Brahms) ; 
— E major, L.23 (Searlatts)” "Vera Bradford, 


DOX724__L’ete (Chaminade) ; Zemire and Azor (Spohr); 
Rose softly blooming. I. Stancliffe, soprano, and 


piano. 

DOX748-50—String Quartet, No. 11, D minor (5 sides) ; 
Two Gaelic Sketches (Alfred Hill). Queensland 
State String Quartet. 

DO2799—The Shepherd’s Song, Op. 16, No. 1 (Elgar) ; 
Sun God (James). Anthony Strange (tenor) and 


piano. 

DOX760-1—Quartet, G minor (Margaret Sutherland). 
T. White (clarinet), W. Krasnik (viola), R. White 
(horn), and the composer (piano). 

DOX762—Fantasy Sonata (Margaret Sutherland). T. 
White (saxophone), the composer (piano). 

DO2820—Oh leave me not (A. Hill); The Donkey 
(Buck). John Fullard (tenor) and piano. 


FRANCE: ‘*LES DISCOPHILES FRANCAIS ”’ 
Recent and forthcoming issues, communicated by 
M. Ploix (Paris), include: 
31-34—An album of chansons by Josquin des Pres 
(1450-1521). Vocal Ensemble, cond. M. Couraud. 
9-44—Serenade, B flat, K.361, for 13 wind instruments 
(Mozart). Hewitt Chamber Ensemble. (Note: this 
recording is stated to be complete, which no previous 
one is.) 
45- 50—Serenades: E flat, K.375 and C minor, K.388 
Mozart). Hewitt Chamber Ensemble. 
51-55—Mass “‘ De Beata Virgine”’ (A. Brumel). Vocal 
Ensemble, cond. M. Couraud. 
56-59—An album of chansons by C. Jannequin (1495- 
1560). Vocal Ensemble, cond. M. Couraud. 


ITALY : CETRA 


T17045—Don Giovanni—Dalla sua pace ; Il mio tesoro. 
C. Gero (tenor). (Correction of incorrect listing in 
June issue.) 

AA430—Andaluza (Granados) ; Granadinas (Calleja). 

PE127—Du bist die Ruh’; Standchen (Schubert). 

P. Munteanu (tenor), G. Favaretto (piano). 


GRAMOPHONE = SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
ean only publish dates and meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each moath. 

Information and advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone Societies. will 
gladlv be given bv the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, 25, Museum a W.C.1. 
Stamps to the value of sixpence will bring a 
eed of suggestions and other useful litera- 
ure 











N.F.G.S.—Official list of Committee woes at 
annual general meeting on 20th July — 
G. R. Dickie (Alfreton), Philip S. Kevte (Pyide). 
S. W. Jenkins helt enham), Albert Engel 
{Southport), Peter J. Bessell (Citv of Bath). 

Ley (East London). D. M, Freeland (Acton). 
C. G, Sansom (Uxbridge), S. J. Hall (Orpington 
and District). G. R. Lawson (Chelmsford), V 
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Murkin (Thurrock), Mrs. K, M, Fenton (Henry 

Wood Gramophone Circie), A, Barraciougn 
(Bedford). witn officers ex officio. Mr, Emery 
Jusztusz (Palmers Green G.S.). nas promised to 
answer any tecnnicai queries pending the resus- 
citation of the Technicai Section, 


BIRMINGHAM.—Birmingham Recorded Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr, Whitehouse, 21, 
Richmond Hiuil, Langley, Birmingham. Meetings 
at St. vude’s schoas, 5, Hiil Street, Birminghen. 


Sept. Z3rd, then aiternate Mondays, 7 p.m, New 
members and visitors invited. 
BIRMINGHAM, — Erdington Gramophone 


Society. Hon, Sec., Miss M, Locker, 110, nings- 
bury oad, Birmingham. Meetings at the bap- 
tist Church. Six Ways, every ‘Lhursday, 7.45 p.m. 

BRIGHITON.—Brignton and Hove Gramophone 
Orches.ral Society. Hon, sec., L. B, Stening, 61, 
Langadaie Gardens, Hove 3. Meetings every 
Sungay evening at 6.45 p.m., at 10, Sackville 
Gardens, Hove 3. New members invited. 

BRI SLOL. — City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon, Sec., Mr, D, J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings 
Folk House, Coilege Green, Bristol, Sept, 9th, 
16th, 23rd, ‘30th, at 7 p.m. 

Br1S1OL,—Bedminster Arts Club § (chiefly 
glumopnonc). Meetings every Monday at 7.30 
in Bedminster Vicarage, The Kev. Basil 
Minchin, Bedminster Vicarage. 

BURNLEY Gramophone »pociety new season 
starts Lhursday, October 10th. Following meet- 
ings Oc.ober 24th, November 7th and 2lst, Decem- 
ber oth and 19h. Meevings commence at 7.30 
p.m., and are held in the Mechanics Institute, 
Manchester Road, Burniey. Particuiars from Hon 
Sec., Miss N, Harrison, Swan Hotel, burniey. 

BUSHEY, HER iS.—Aii interested in the tor- 
mation of a Gramophone Society in this area 
piease communicate with A, H. Buckiey, 42, 
Avenue Rise, Bushey. 

CAPELOWN. — Capetown Recorded Music 
Society. Particulars irom the hon, Sec., Hans 
Kramer, P.O. Box 284, Capetown, S. Alrica, 

COPENHAGEN. — **Dansk Discophil Club.’’ 
Sec., Carl Johan Buckwaid, Hyiaegaardavej 16a, 
Charlovtenluna, Denmark. New memopers invited. 

CRAWLEY.—Crawiey Recorded Music Society, 
Fortnightiy meetings every fourth Monday at 
Joraans County Club, every fourth ‘luesday at 
the Hazelaene Music "Roem, Enquiries to Asst. 
Secretary, Mr, G, E, Lugg, 7a, Grand Parade, 
Crawley, Sx. New members welcome. 

DERBY.—Derby Recorded Music Society, Hon, 
Sec., Mr, D, A. Rooksby, 252, Mill Hill Lane, 
Derby. Meetings at the Braiiford Cate, Green 
—— every Sunday, at 6.30 p.m. Visi.ors wel- 

LONCASTER.—Doncaster Gramophone Society. 
Meetings fortnightly at Services Club, St 
George Gate, Doncaster. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. 
Richardson, 15, Granby Crescent, Doncaster. 

UBLIN.—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon, 
Sec., Mr, J. F. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 

ELTHAM. —Eltham Littie Theatre Gramophone 
Society. Meevings at ‘“ Hurstmead” (bivham 
Giris’ Club, Eitham High Street, S.E.9, alternate 
a evenings at 6.30 p.m., Sept, 14th and 


FYLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Presi- 
dent, Miss Marjorie Blackburn; Hon, Sec., Mr. 
P. S, Keyte, “* Lyndene,”’ Broadwaters, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs. Meetings Sept. 12uh and 26th at 
Regal Hotel, Cleveleys, 7.15 p.m 


HARROGATE. — Harrogate Gramophone 
Society. Hon, Sec.. Mrs. D. Barbara Harms, 
Asiolat,”’ Knaresborough, Yorks, Meetings 


every Thursday evening, 7.30 p.m., in the Cor- 
poration Art Gallery, Victoria Avenue. Harrogate. 
HESION.—Heston Community Gramophone 
~~ TR en =, S.A. Morey, 84, Spring- 
eston. eetings Sept. 10th 
24th at Heston Village Hall. . - 7 
HIGH WYCOMBE.—Wyre Club Music Apprecia- 
tion Group. Hon, Sec., Miss Elisabeth Nielsen, 
— Club. High Wycombe. | wo every Friday 
ouse, 
Wycombe, . 45 p A xford Street, High 
—Ilkley Gramophone Societ n. 
Sec... Miss J. M. Parker, 24, Eaton oO nikley: 
Meetings held every Thursday at 8 p.m, in 
Road. S .  -yeag Room, Lecture Hall, Riddings 
LEED —Leeds Gramophone  Societ Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. “Ashley. 2, Bessbrook Place. Leeds 10 
i sday a 
Hall, “Mari ao y p.m, St. John’s 
sw 
i yy t London oT ee 
radon te “Hig hbury, N.5. 
. : i RD aes 
every Biinday ‘at’ ig qd. Tottenham. N.17 
STER. — Sinnchester Gramophon 
Society. Hon..Sec., C, J. Brennand. amophone 
Green Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meetings 
every Thursday at Sacred Trinity Parish eon. 
27, Blackfriars Road, Salford, 7.40 p.m 
NEWB BUR _—Newbury and District Gramo- 
Dhone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr B. E. Cox, 12, 
Wendan Sena and H. Blundy, 11, Meadow Road. 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 
PERTH.—Ali interested in the formation « of a 
Gramophone Societv in this area please com- 
municate with T. Clough, 33, Queen Street. 
RICHMOND Richmond Georgian Gramophone 
Society. Hon, D. Cater. 31, Deanhill 
Court, East ny $.W.14. Meetings at “ The 
Georgian Club.” 1. Church Terrace, Richmond. 
every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m, New members invited. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


KUGBY Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Beresiord, M.A., 1nme Percivai Guilanouse, ay 
Meetings at Guiianouse every Sunday evening, 
& p.m. Open to puopiic. 

SsLOUGH.—Siougn Gramophone and Music 
Society. mon, sec., Miss Bb, r, Garsden, Meaaow- 
sweet, Lonaon Koad, siough. Mee.vlngs each 
Monuay act 7.30 p.m, in nail rear of 1, ane 
Grove, Siough. New members invited, 

SOU LHGAsE.—Paimers Green ana Southgate 
Gramopnone society. mon, Sec., Mr, EB, yuszuusz, 
bu, We:raa@ie Ave., nusseil Lane, N.20. Meevlngs 
Sept. 3rd and 17th at Walker Hail, The Green, 
Southgate, at 7.30 p.m. All visitors weicome, 
programme on request. 

SOU LHPOK SL _—soutnport and District Gramo- 
phone society. Hon, sec., Mr. A, kngei, 120, 
Churchgate, Hesketh "Park, Southport. mectings 
Sept. 1zuh ana 20th at Aiariage’ S, 14-16. hoghton 
Street, Southport, 7.30 p.m. 

SIT. ALBANS.—AlLi interested in the formation 
of a Gramophone gy’ in this area piease 
y ~~ re, with Mr. WD. E. Horsey, 3, Tavistock 
Aven 

SUNDERLAND, — Sunderland By me 
Society. Hon, Sec., Mr, F. T. * Lunsviall 
View,’ Asnprooke "Road, a - Annual 
Meeting Sept, 18th, in Grange | Church Schooi 
= Svockion Road, at 7.15 p.m 

TLON.—sution ‘and District “Music Society. 
img Sec., Mr, D. Downham, 3a, Park Lane, 
Cheam, surrey. (Tel, Vig. 2856.) Meetings at 
Crown Road Hall, 7.45 p.m., Sept, 12th and 
26th. New members weicome. 

TORQUAY.—ihe ‘lorquay Y.M.C.A. Music 
Lovers’ Kecord Society. Hon, Sec., P, Hoops, 
The Castie, lorquay. Meetings Rw Ménaay 
and Thursday evening in the ¥.M.C.A, Concert 
Hall at 7.30 p.m. Open to public. 

WALLASEY.—All interested in the formation 
of a Gramophone Society in this area piease 
communicate with Mr, C, Pearson, 25, Greasby 
Road, Wallasey. Cheshire. 

WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A, Caira, ‘‘ Terfyn,’’ Lichfield 
—— Rushall, Waisali. First meeting Sept, 24h, 

30 p.m., in Tramways Social Assembly Room, 
Sol Street, Walsall. New members invited, 

WEYMOUTH "—Weymouth Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S, T. Davis, 273, Chickerell Road, 
Weymo outh, Meetings Sept. 16th and 30th at 
Duchy Cafe, 7.15 p.m. ew members welcome. 

WHITLEY BAY. = Sew Bay Gramophone 
Society. Hon, Sec., G. Gray Taylor, 2, Alma 
Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings every Thursday, 
7 p.m., at Conservative Rooms, Exchange Buiid- 
ings, Whitley Bay. or as advertised locally. Write 
for details - membership. 

The HENRY WOOD Gramophone Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Mr, ly 4, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. | crn every 3rd week. New members 
invite 

The Henry WOOD Proms Circle. Hon. ae 
Stanley nee. 5 and 6, Raymond Build ings. 
Grays Inn, W.C.1. Meetings every Friday at t 
M.M Club. Argyll Street. 

WORTHING. — ares and District Goome- 
phone Bociets. Hon. Mr, J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, at 7 p.m 





The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the = —. sucecpenes per word, with 
a minimum char Where the adver- 
tiser offers to —— ¥ a “list “this will be treated as 
tdade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 
should be added to the cost; this includes” the 
forwarding of replies. Letters o Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Offi et as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION of fibred Classical Records, 
including rare deletions and foreign.—Box 900. 

ABOUT 200 CARDBOARD 10 in. Record 
Envelopes; offers for large or small lots; many 
brand new. Wanted: Similar 12 in. envelopes.— 
Box No. 4311. 

ALBUM 6 Records, 12 in., Song of Norway; 
mess U.S.; unused. Best offer—’Phone Avenue 

A LARGE SELECTION of Classical eens. 
including Orchestral, Symphonies, Con 
Operatic, electric and acoustic, including Bone, 
Battistini, Plancon, Van Rooy. Renaud, Bonin- 
segna, etc., also “ Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music.’”"—Box No 54. 

ALL FIBRED.—2,000 Vocal, ows Ley °C 
mental. including rare vocals, etc 
also Foreign; real bargains. » MA, ” 2/130. 
Randolph Avenue, W.9. Cunningham 5606. 

ALCAIDE., Annseau, Chaliapin, Jeritza, 
Melba, Cigada, Pasquali, McCormack, and fine 
instrumentals for disposal, guaranteed fibred, as 
new. S.a.e. for details —394, Wharncliffe Gar- 
dens, London, N.W.8. (All discs sent on 
approval. ) 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR, exchange American 
Operatic for British, European. —Sam Block, 646, 
Argyle Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
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AMPLIFIER, two speakers, record player 
mike, stand, £30 or near offer.—Errington, 95, 
Keats Way, Greenford. 

AUTUKADIUGKAM, “ Marconi’”’; A.C. Model 
536; eight record change; recently overhauled; 
with extension speaker.—Offers to Box No, 4313 

BEc THOVEN SUNATLTA SOCIETY, Vols, 1—8 
inc. Aloums, book.ets. £16. 0s. Ud.—_ Box No. 4200, 

BRAND NEW Automavic Record 
Player in cabinet with space 
for records. and 12-inch 
operation 




























Janos, 
Pathetique 
Chichester House, 
ton 7. 





CARUSO ORIGINALS.—‘‘ Mattinata’’ (acc, 
lagneeeee), GC.52034; “For you. alone,” 
GC.4-2122: “O Sole Mio,”’ 7-S2092; ‘* Trusting 
Eyes,”’ Victrola 87187. ‘offers?—d, Riverside 
Court, Chesterton, Cambridge. 

CARUSO RECORVINGS for disopsal in good 
condition. One poner, 12 =, ida (Verdi), 
H.M.V. 05224. Voc Re d bel, A.3180. One 
Record, 12 inch, Addio Tosti), H.M.V, 2-052035. 
Vocal, 'A.9747, Pink Label.—Box No, 4163, 

CASCADE Il, GRAMOPHONE, large external 
horn, A/C motor; ‘‘ Expert’’ Soundbox; 
condition: offers?—Rhead, 7, Ashcombe Gardens, 
Edgware. 

CELEBRITY VOCALS. Many re 5.8.e. 
—7, Hunslet Road, Birmingham 3 
_ CHALLEN BABY GRAND, — full 
compass keyboard, as new, £1 80. Correspond- 
ence Course in Piano Playing with Gramophone 
Records, cost 6 gns., accept £3. H.M.V, Oak 
Table Model No. 130, spring motor, two sound- 
boxes for fibre or steel needles, complete, £8. 
H.M. Fibre Cutter, 5s.—Kerry, 21, Ripon Road, 
London, N.17. 

Fae ~ “BUTTERFLY,” Sheridan, new, 

Wanted. Zanelli, DB.1395. Pertile DB.1281, 
DB. 1111, DB. SaaS, new preferred.—17, Unity 
Street I swich 

DEUCA-POLYDOR, Beethoven, Mass. New, 
unplayed, Moussorgsky, Pictures. Fibred; ex- 
cellent condition ampton, Post Office, High- 
cliffe, Hants. 

DELETIONS.—Beethoven Op. 102, No. 1 
(Casals, Horszowski); Parsifal Transformation 
and Grail (Muck and Bayreuth). New, fibred 
twice. Offers.—Betts, 22, Warkworth Street, 
Cambridge. 

DELETIONS.—Bruckner Seventh (H.M.V.), 
Strauss Tod Und Verklarung (Stoko waki), 
Dvorak Piano Quintet Op.81 (Lener); ._. Bee 
hoven Violin Concerto (Freund, Berlin yaa 
Grammophon, 1938). All fibred; excellent con- 
dition.—Best offers to Simpson. 276, Verdant 
Lane, Catford, London, 8S.E.6 

~ DELETIONS.—Reger, Bloch. D’indy Quartets; 
Atterburg Sym., Appassionata Cae), — 
fibred; exce lent condition.—Box No Oo. 

~ DULCETTO PLAYER, 8 record, ae ehanee. 
cabinet, Garrard motor, pick-up; '8.W. London; 
£25.—Box No 4228. 

mw, ‘**Chanson d’amour,”’ Dog Mon., Mrs. 

Wood, “ Sleep, baby, sleep ”’ “dom omer- 
— Y G6. 3834. What offers?—Box No. 4144. 

E.M.G. PICK-UP with Meltrope ee arm, 
£3.—100, Lakenheath, London, N.14. (Pal. 72 269). 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Recorded eax new, 
latest U.S.A. edition; best offer Wanted: 
Alborada del Gracioso, DB.2459.—Box No, 4229, 

EXPERT SENIOR, oak cabinet, over 10 years’ 
= & good condition; best offer over £20.—Box 

0. 4262 


FIBRED ONLY.—Symphonies Beethoven No. 3 
and No 5 (Toscanini), No. 8 (Boult), Haydn 
No. 88 (Toscanini), Schubert No. 5 (Blech), 
Mendelssohn No. Aa gad Concertos 
Gress (Gleseking), Chopin No. 2 (Cortot), _ 
Danube (Tosca nini). Bach ‘“ Air’ *” and Coq 
(Thibaud) Handel Water Music (Stokowski) : all 
6s. per record Wanted: Groves Dictionary 4th 
Edition, Vols. 1 and 4.—Orange, 60, Daventry 
Road, Coventrv. 


FIBRED DELETIONS.—Polydors: ‘‘Waldstein,’’ 
22s.; ‘‘Hannakland,”’ 36s. (Kempff); 2nd Branden- 
burg, 12s.; Dvorak ‘‘Nigger’’ quartet. 30s.; Hinde- 
mitt String Quartet, Op, 22. Also ‘“* Bartered 
Bride,” superb complete Czechoslovakian record- 
ing, mint condition, peenest £20; Bruckner 5th, 
9th oe Gn ‘Mahle 2nd; Havdn 93rd; 
Brahms Op, 51/2 Quartet: ” Pranck Quartet; War- 
lock ‘Cu * ew’”’ Cycle. Handsome limed Oak 
Billiards-dining-table, match Cloth, made to order 
1938 (Burroughs Watts). hardly used: Accessories 
Billiards, Snooker: nearly #3-size.—Peter Woolf, 
10. Vivian Wav. N.2 


FIBRED SYMPHONIES and Concertos. to ex- 
change only.—Doole, 10, Rectory Road, Ipswich. 


FIBRED ORCHESTRAL and Vocal Records; 
s.a.e. for list.—120, Churchgate, Southport, 
Lancs. 





>e 
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FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Radiogram, automatic 
changer, not used since 1941; seen London; £35, 
—box No. 5d. 

Fuh SALK.—wMessiah, complete recording 
(Beecham) in two pre-war Aibums; fibrea, £4, 
—lU, Bramley Koaa, Acocks Green, Birming- 
ham 27. 

kur SALE.—An original H.M.V. Caruso 
Record (‘.M. Arricords); aiso complete H.M.V. 
Booss of Kecoras of tollowing Operas: Gondo- 
liers, Yeoman oi the Guard and mikago, What 
oluers?—Auen * Rydaimere,”’ holiana-on-bea, 
Essex. 

GRAMUPHOINE EQUIPMENT.—Electric Port- 
able with ampiifier ana speaker, self-contained, 
£18. Euectric Portabie Piaying-desk (Universal 
mo.uor), £15, Itonia Acousuic Fortable, £6. Aiso 
odd Records of tecoras of Works in Auto Coup- 
lings.—».a.e. for devtalus to Box No, 4297. 

* GRAMOPHUNE ”’: Hundreds of back num- 
bers; singie copies available.—14, Coniston Road, 
Bromley, went. 

HAXDN’S SYMPHONY DELETIONS, new. Nos, 
86 (Walter), 93 and 99 (Beecham), 7s. 6d. record 
or exchange Brahms Second Concerto (Back- 
haus) or Magic Flute, or Giovanni, fibred, With 
aajustment.—Box No. 76 


HIGH FIDELITY Paraphrase Amplifier Chassis, 
Eight watt triode output, complete with ou.put 
transformer and auditorium speaker, £18, Amp.i- 
fier only £12. Evenings alter seven. Buyer 
collects.—Box No. 4173. 

HIS MAsTt&R’sS VOICE Soundbox No. 5A, as 
new, 25s.—56, Approach Road, Margate. 

H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT GRAMUPHONE, Model 
157. 5A Soundbox, mahogany Cabinet, perfect 
condition. £15 or nearest offer.—Driver, 33, 
Priestfield Avenue, Coine, Lancs. 


H.M.V. OAK CABINEL GRAMOPHONE, No. 
163; excellent condition; £20.—Asnmore, 36, The 
Broadway, Worcester. 


H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE, 163, mahog- 
any 5A Soundbox; electric motor, £15,—Bardell, 
810a, Wickham Road, Shirley, Croydon. Spring- 
park 3671. 


H.M.V, ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE, Table 
Grand: dark oak, quadruple spring motor, speed 
indicator, automatic brake; also for disposal: 
Collaro No. 3 spring motor. and 12 in, turn- 
table; offers?—Turton. 37, Ashton Road, Birk- 
dale, Southpor~ 


— + 


LARGE COLLECTION, fibred only, Classics; 20 
albums, Orchestral works only. Also quality 
Radiogram, 3 unit. a real bargain. The lot £75. 
—Neville, 51, Culverley Road, London, S.E.6. 
Hither Green 3096. 

NEW PORTABLES. Apollo. automatic stop, 
a. H.M.V. £15, s.a.e.—P, 7a, Princes Parade. 




































































OWING TO HOLIDAYS my usual) monthly list 

will be a little late. but for those who can call 
I have a fresh stock of over 3,000 Records, in- 
cluding hundreds of deleted sets. A 30-page list 
will be issued about the third week in Septem- 
ber.—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, 
London, N.32. 
- PAM 601B AMPLIFIER and Pam 10 watt Loud- 
speaker; three weeks’ use; in perfect condition, 
£29: buyer to collect.—Williams. 2, Craven Hill 
Gardens, London. W.2. 

PETROUSCHKA (Philadelphia), Brahms Con- 
certo (Backhaus). Zarathustra, Burleske, Rach- 
maninov and Bax Symphonies, Bliss Concerto, 
— Offers?—Rutherford, Highclere, New- 
u 











PHONOGRAPH fifty years old, Columbia 
make, perfect in every way, with about twenty 
records in speciai carrying case. Offers? Also 
a large numbei of modern classical recurds: 
Chopin, Opera, Symphonies, etc.—16, Giebe 
Court. Hanwell, W.7. 

PLAYERS: New Convertogram (Collaro motor 
and magnetic pick-up). £11: Special hand-built 
job. Garrard motor. Marconi magnetic pick-up, 
12-inch turntable, leather carrying case, £12: 
also Portable ‘* Viva-tonal’’ Coiumbia Gramo- 
phone, hardly used, £8: Silver Flute, by Airaghi 
(Milan), low pitch. closed G sharp, Boehm sys- 
tem, special refinements; offers over £30.— 
Box No, 4287. 

RECORD CABINET. walnut, with solid doors; 
size 32 in, x 25 in. x 16 in.: new. unused; seen 
London. Price £25.—Box No. 4299. 

R.G.D. AUTO-RADIOGRAM 356, new Sept.. 
1940. Extension speaker. about 260 Classical 
fibred Records in H.M.V. Cabinet.—Offers to 
324. Wickham Road, Shirley, Surrey. Spring 
Park 1981. 

R.G.D. RADIOGRAM. 8 valve. crvstal pick-up, 
£65. or near offer.—Pullen, 88, Esher Road, East 
Mo'esey, Surrey. Ss 

SCHEIDEMANTEL. Battistini. Renaud. Lunn, 
Demuth, Schorr, Dan Leno. Vesta Tillev. and 
others —Spencer, 19, Grevstones Rise Sheffield, 

TETEFUNKEN STRAUSS Don Juan, Stravin- 
sky Chamber Conrerto. Deletions. etc.. Debussy, 
Sebastien. Saxophone Rhapsody. Honegger Quar- 
tet. Judith. David. Prokofieff Pas _  d’Acier. 
Offers? Stamp for fuller details.—2, Rookfield 
Avenne, London, N.1v. , 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan. 1936 to Dec., 
1945: clean: unbound; no Index.—Offers to 
Holloway, 18, Pentire Avenue, Southampton. 
































The GRAMOPHONE 


THE CORONATION SERVICE of Their Majes- 
ties King George VI and Queen Elizabeih at 
Westminster Abpey, recorded by His Master’s 
Voice on fifteen 12-inch double-sided records, 
complete in album. Otters for this great his- 
toricai record.—Beable, l6éla, Strand, London. 


(rnone, ‘Lemple Bar 4504.) 








awv CHaALAAPIN§ Histor..al Records now 
deleted, new copies, DB.942 and DB.146¥Y, 6S. each 
(postage ana packing ls. 6d. extra). Also Voigt 
Moving Coil Pick-up Head ony, with matching 
transiormer and vone controi, £3.—s, Brewer w& 
Son, naaio Centre, Bethcar Street, Ebow Vale, 
Moa. va 

a2wvU M.s.8, RECORVERS, 12-in, Turntables, 
15 w. AMpimer, M/c microphone and kaa:o unit, 
oe, or would separate.—BM/JCHA, London, 

.1. 








400 KRECURwWS, Mainiy cut-out Vance. H.M.V, 
Columbia, Brunswick, Pariophone, etc., 7d, each, 
Ouers invited for the lot (non-dealers stock).— 
Munaay, 119, Lawrence Avenue, Malaen, surrey, 





1s VALVE AKMsinwewNG A.C and H.M.V. 


Automatic Record Player, £35 or nearest olier, 
Aliso Rothermel Crystal Cartridge. Offers?— 
Mr. Buicock, 8, Coleshil: Street, burnley, Lancs. 








WANTED 

ALL KINDS CLASSiCAL RECORDS, Very high 
offers for good fibred recordings, especially major 
works. JDesetions, foreign. Will collect, send 
devalils. Aiso catalogues, E.M.G. Fore.gn List.— 
Box No. 3948. 

ANY OF CORTOT or Gieseking Recordings of 
Debussy’s Preludes (Book I): preferably fibre 
piayea.—Appiy EBox No. 80. 

ANY REULUKRWINGS of Miguel Fleta, Spanish 
Tenor.—Write Helen Vaienté, 8, Castellain Road, 
London, W.9. 

Avuivus.—ochupert A and B flat Sonatas. 
Moments Musicaux (Schnabel). Ten variations 
(.20397-8). Perfect.—9, Crookes Road, Shef- 
fieid 10. 

KBakhLUK Ist Quartet; Auto Fibred;: soon as 
possible.—Persson, 5. Crescent Road, Southport. 

BEETHOVEN ‘“ Battie,’”’ £E.10555, ‘“ Jena,’’ 
E.10612 and Score. Sibelius Romances C.2004, 
Humoresque E.11332. King Christian £E.11285, 
Nocturne PO.5115, Cash or exchange for ‘*Foun- 
tains of Rome,’’ Schubert-Cassado ’Cello Con- 
certo, etc.—Rowley. 130, Whitmore Road, Harrow. 

BLILZcD CULLECTUR wishes purchase com- 
plete collection orchestral, opera, chamber, 
1,000 upwards: better than dealer prices.—Lavy, 
ne Court, Coram Street, W.C. Terminus 





























; —- — es Symphonies 2 and 
: red. ale: “‘ Rienzi’? D.1226-7. - 
nook. Blackburn. a 
BRAHMS Vioiin Sonata (LX699-701), Trio C 
Major (LX.497-500, fibred—3, Taunton Road 
Leicester. ; 
BRITTEN “ Serenade" and Da Falla’s ‘‘Nights 
in the Garden of Spain” (Decca- 
Columbia DX.995.--Box No 4210, anne ee 
,, COLUMBIA Recora No. 4185 “Silver Rose,” 
Smiling Joe’ (Plantation Orchestra); Decca 
Records: “‘E Lucevar le Stelle,” ‘ Recondita 
armonia,”’ sung by Joseph Schmidt; “ Non Pian- 
gere, Liu,” “ Nessun Dorma.” sung by Schmidt; 
good condition.—Mander, The Farmhoiise, 
Boningale, nr. Albrighton, Shropshire. 
LETIONS WANTED. — Good condition: 
FB.2017, R.2001, F.5649 (Anna Neagle), F.1364 
(Al, Jolson), E.326 (Sarah Bernhardt) B.3820: 
Columbia DB.1831, DB.798.—Phillips, 21, Port- 
land Terrace. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DELETIJN.— H.M.V. D.1371 Violin Sonata in 
A Major (Handel). Good price paid for fair 
copy.—Reply H, Owen, Myddileton Hall, near 
Warrington. pains 

DELETION.—Wanted urgently, Parlophone 
R.2691.—Rae Macintosh & Co. Ltd. 

Street, Edinburgh. a 









































DVORAK Nigger Quartet (Budapest); fibred 
preferred.—Garland, 8, Lyndh 
London. N.W.3. a Se, 

GERHARDT EARLY H.M.V.s, private issue 
DA.770, DB.848, 917.. Panzera. Schorr (D.2112)" 
Sobinoff. Giannin: Lieder. Swiss Ginster Records, 
McCormack, Kurz. Parlophone Historical, Tele- 
wa 27, Home Park Road, London, 








** GRAMOPHONE,” Volume 12 onwards, Rein- 
hardt, F.6828. F.6935, F.7390. Foreign Record- 
ings of Spanish (Classical) Guitar: s.a.e.— 
Saunders, 18, Brondesbury Park, London. N.W.6. 

““ GRAMOPHONE,” Vols_1 to :2, state price, 
or will exchange for 70 Vocal Acoustics. i 
sell sevaratelv in one lot, £15.—Box No. 4242. 

GLAZOUNOV. Concert Waltz. H.M.V. D.1492, 
+i Walke1. 302, Well Hall Road, London, 











IF YOU WISH TO DISPOSE of any Records 
write, ’phone or call. and I will make a quota- 
tion. Quantitv or distance no object. For small 
lots strong wooden boxes are sent, while I per- 
sonally collect whole libraries and collections of 
200 and over—H. C. Harridge, 37. Frobisher 
Road. Hornsev. N& Mountview 9043. 


HEDDLE NASH Recordings wanted; state 


price.—Taylor, 56, Gould Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex 





September, 1946 


MOZART VIOLIN CONCERTO, K.271A, for 
automatic couplings. DB.7157-60; fibred condi- 
tion; state price.—Carson, Carmel, Bonchurch, 


Isie_of Wight. 





NEW AMERICAN RELEASES, jazz, Ciassical, 
popwuiar, in exchange for records by Marlene 
Dietrich, Greta keller (German), Gertrude 
Niesen, and “I’ve got to sing a torch song,” 
‘* Pevting in the park,” ‘“‘ Shaaow Waltz,” “Gold 
Digger’s Song,’ all by Dick Powell. Send par- 
ticulars.—Ken Lazarus, 6214, South Detroit 
Street, Los Angeies 36, California, U.S.A. 

ULD CATALUGUES.—H.M.V., Coiumbia, etc., 
back to 1910 Chopin Waltz Opus 42; Wvegreetf, 
Hambourg, Backhaus, others.—Jackson, 39, 
Northern Road, Aylesbury. 

UPEKA “ Manon” complete; suggest Sibelius 
Fifuh society part exchange.—Jordan, 10, Durley 
Road, Bournemouth, 

OPERATIC AND VOCALS. Highest possible 
prices will be given for records in good condi- 
tion. Pathé records wanted of celebrity artists. 
—spicer, 45, Morley Road, East Twickenham, 
Miadlesex. 

PiCh-UP UNIELS, E.M.1, light weight hypersen- 
Silive type, state price, condition, etc.—Box 4152. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS Bought for Cash; 
good prices given.—Box No. 98. 

KECURD ALBUMS, 3, 4, 5 Capacity; not box 
file type.—Prices to Box No. 4299. 

KRUsA PUMSELLE.—wUB.1052 1274, 1275 others, 
—Cooke, St. George’s Vicarage. Macclesfield. 

SLARLATYII, Sonata Fiute, Strings; ‘lwo 
H.M.V, *‘Es”’ £1 offered.—Appleton, 29, Dudley 
Walk, Wolverhampton. 

SCHUMANN’S ‘** RHENISH ” SYMPHONY; 
Saint-Saens 3rd Symphony; Piano Quartets in 
A, Op. 26 (Brahms), and in E flat, Op, 87 
(Dvorak); Haydn’s Emperor Quartet and French 
Piano Music (Phyllis Sellicx).—Linford, 146, 
Slough Lane, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 

SCHMIT-WALT£R (Hugo Wolf) Telefunken 
A.2540. 2541.—Cowser, 3, King’s Park, Belfast. 

SPL£RAVINSKY.—" Ragtime for Eleven Instru- 
ments,’’ fibred.—-M_ Gee, 16, Court Road, Bourne- 
mouth,  —_- 

TANNHAUSER, LX.98, Finale. Can anyone 
suppiy this Columbia Record?—Please write Box 
No, 4160. 

TWO COLLECTORS with representative Col- 
lections of Golden Age singers wish to contact 
Collectors in other countries with a view to 
amicable exchanges of Operatic rarities.—Spicer, 
45, Morley Roaa, East Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England, 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Millers BD.5546, 5587, 
5596, 5606, 5617, 5626, 5632, 5664, 5670, O.2831, 
R.3198.—Grainger Ashgrove, Bisley, Surrey. 
WAGNER: wW.1813, E.557 (Flying Dutchman); 
DB.4400. E.10782. LY.6144. SKB.0.049-53 (Lohen- 
grin); D.1990. LX.424, E.10541 (Meistersinger) ; 
C.2237-8 (Ring Moiives); D.1572-3, 1579 (Gotter- 
dammerung); .8494-6 or DB.3446 (Parsifal); 
D.1837-9, 2057 (Melchior); E.11057 (Pilinsky); 
DB.3654 (Schumann); Songs (Lemnitz); snaiser 
March, Catalogues: French and German H.M.V., 
Polydor, Telefunken. Condition and price to 
D. Pickering, Sunnymede, Round Hill Close, 

Exeter. 

WANTED.—H.M.V_ C.2991, C.2872. and BD.422 
(New Mayfair Orchestra).—Brydone, 9, Ravenlea 
Road. Folkestone. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. D.1942 (Allegro from Sixth 
Symphony, Wider-Dupre). Also H.M.V. B.4422-3, 
Organ Sonata No, 2 (Elgar-Dawson).—Box il. 

WANTED.—E.M.G. Letter or copy of same, 
Feb., 1943.—Box No 4178. 

WANTED.—Columbia Record No. DB.936, 
Romany’s “‘ Cry of the Curlew ’’; state price.— 
Miss Watson, 93, Scotch Barn Lane, Prescot, 
Lancs. Racca 

WANTED.—Magnificat ani N.D. (Stanford B 
flat) and Bach Organ Records.—P. L. Scott, 39, 
Barracks Lane, Macclesfield, Ches. 

WANTED, very urgent: ‘‘ Force of Destiny ”’ 
Overture, DB 4642; good price given.—D. Lewis, 
15. Victoria Road, Frome, Somerset. 

WANTED.—xXvlophone Solo Records and Cavan 
O’Connor Records for use with Marionette Show, 
new or second hand.—Price, particulars, to Rad- 
= Scotton Orchards, Knaresborough, York- 
shire. 

WANTED.—Collection of Records in fibred 
condition.—14 Coniston Road, Bromley. Kent. 

WANTED.—Following Records in good condi- 











































































































_tion:—She’s my lovely; You’re as pretty as a 


picture; Deep Purple, and Birth of Blues. by 
Crosby: Nobodv knows the trouble I am seeing, 
by Waller: Penries from Heaven, Crosby; Night- 
ingale sang in Berkeley Square, by Crosby; Top 
Hat, by Astaire: Two sleepy people, Hope and 
Ross: Smoke gets in my eyes, by Dunne.— 
Staunton, Aberglaslyn Hall, Beddgelert, Caerns. 

WANTED.—Set of ‘‘ The Sorcerer’ (Gilbert 
and Sullivan).—Middlemiss, 23, Wallbutton 
Road. London, S.E.4. 

WANTED.—H M.V. C.2228 (Dorothy), C.3135 
(Gaiety Memories); good condition essential.— 
E. James, 100, Kidmore Road, Caversham, 
Reading. 

WANTED.—Regal Zonophone Records of Jimmie 
Rogers, also Wilf Carter, in gocd condition; good 
price paid: all letters answered.—Box No. 196. 
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Q) UESTION: 


| buy it ? 






LNSWER: 


66 


THINK Pam is splendid 

and exactly as you 
describe it. Orchestral records 
are handled in a way my old 
radiogram never could, and sound 
magnificent. 


‘lam now able to play a number 
of heavy orchestral records which 
were very disappointing on my 
radiogram and now sound quite 
different and are really worth 
listening to. 


‘In my opinion, Pam is a first- 
class production, with three 


The GRAMOPHONE 


want an instrument exclusively designed to render faithful 
reproduction from records, which type should | buy and where should 


take pride in presenting below these extracts from letters 
received from delighted and contented customers who 
have recently purchased the wonderful new Pam record 
reproducer from Imhof House. 


outstanding qualities :— 
a. Fidelity of reproduction. 


b. Ability to handle any type of 


record. 








| THE PAM 601B 
WITH BUILT-IN RECORD-PLAYER 


Comprises 25 watt amplifier in attractive 
maroon finished steel cabinet with built-in 
and electrically matched record-player, 
two 10 watt loudspeakers in maroon 
cabinets with all connections. The 6-valve 
circuit is designed for AC Mains 200-250 
volts. Price £56 4s.—plus £2 10s. 10d. 
purchase tax. Post orders invited—safe 





delivery guaranteed. 








c. Non-directional distribution 
of sound.’’ 


From D.M.S. of Welshpool. 


‘“The two Pam amplifiers we 
have had from you have given 
satisfactory performance. We 
have found your engineering 
department extremely helpful 
and co-operative on_ technical 
matters, such as the matching of 
microphone impedances _ to 
amplifierginput.”’ 

From H.L.F. of Coulsdon. 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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WANTED URGENTLY, ‘See what the Boys 
in the Back Room will have. ’* believed sung by 
Marlene Dietrich. but not certain; very good 
price.—Doll, 33, . Godfrey Street, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.3. 

WANTED URGENTLY, ffibred, Love Duet 
(Tristan), Leider-Melchior. H.M.V.; Beethoven 
Violin Concerto (Telefunken) ; auto preferred.— 
Horton, 17, Bentley New Drive, Mie 

WANTED.—‘‘ Gramophone,”’ Jan and 
February, 1945. Index Vol, 22 pane, 71944, to 
May, 1945).—Hartigan, 31, Lancaster Close, 














WANTED —HMV. BD.5029, 029, preferably two 
copies; both in good condition.—Box No. 9. 

WANTED.—Records of Friend and Downing, 
Yorke and Adams, Dave Samuels, Mark 
Manners, Harry Randall, James Fawn, Evie 
Greene and other music hall artistes. —State 
price and particulars to Pat Allen, 56, Charles 
Street, Cardiff. 

WANTED.—The Sybil ae and Lewis 
Casson Recording of “‘ Macbeth,” H.M.V. C.1991. 
Generous price given for ae in good condi- 
tion.—Box No. 4172. 

WANTED.—Records sung by Nora Bayes, also 
photographs.—Dymock. 6, Beechcroft Avenue. 
London, 1. 

~ WARD ROOM of Operational Minesweeper 
wishes to purchase second-hand electric Turn- 
table; any offers please?—Navigator, H.M.S. 
Elfreda, c/o British Minister, Reykjavik. 

ZANELLI, Franci Pertile, Granforte, Merli, 

Formichi, ’Piccaluga, Records Wanted; state 
price.—Topalian, 1, Overton Crescent, Sale, 
Cheshire. 
12/6 OFFERED for each disc if fibred of 
‘“‘Verklarte Nacht,’ Reger Variations; both 
automatic; two sets Chausson’s Poeme. —Box No. 
4295. 























£2 OFFERED for Record of Rachmaninov’s 
“Isle of the Dead,’’ good condition essential.— 
Chambers, Merryworth, Ash, nr Aldershot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YOUNG MAN desires corres»xondence with 
young ey gramophile (classical). —Box 4244. 











played at each recital. A month’s programmes 

will be sent (gratis) on application to the Vicar. 
AVAILABLE, 90,000 Plastic Bowl Shape Con- 

tainers with loose fitting covers, 14 in. dia. by 
in deep.—Details Box No. 3087. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


_ YOUR INCOME TAX.—You may amy A. be pay- 
ing too much Income Tax, no matter our 
income is derived. We have saved houses 8 of 
pounds for taxpayers in the last twenty years. 
Complete management of your tax affairs. Rea- 
sonable terms. Personal attention of a Principal. 
—Dougias & Co. (Taxation Consultants). Ltd., 
Room 2, Temple Court, Blackburn, Lancs. 

PeRFECT REPRODUCTION with Acoustic 
Gramophones, 1s. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup Lancs. 

WILL YOUNG LADY GRAMOPHILE corre- 
spond with Serviceman interested in Classical 
Music.—Box No, 4177. 

WOULD ANYONE interested in joining a 
monthly musical evening group, classical, 
romantic, modern, ballet, etc.; London district; 
please contact Box No, 4311: stamp please. 

















TRADE 
nates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shilling. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words 

ALLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; postal ser- 
vice.—_Stamp to Box No. 42. 

A NEW RECORD Hire Library. Run by — 
lovers for music lovers; post service.—Term 
Catalogue of titles from Napier, 83, Edith Road. 
London, W.1 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the 
Bratley—Overstall. Individually built and 
tuned, £4 each.—John K_ Bratley, “‘ Wey View,”’ 
London Road, Liphook, Hants. London: *phone 
after p.m. weekdays, Kensington 17995. 

AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: 0. 

A new Amplifier for Gramopnone Soateses. 
10-12 watt undistorted output, for use 
mains, complete with 12-inch Vitavox ale 
and 5 valves: £16. 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
~_ om. complete with built-in speaker: 


























Garrard moving iron Pick-ups and Rothermel 
Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s. 8d. each. 

We are now able to undertake the construction 
of Amplifiers to your specification. Prices quoted 
on application 

Charles Britain Radio, ma 7 Som House, 2, 
Wilson Street. London, Telephone: 
Bishopsgate 2966. 


Road, London, 


September, 1946 


BEST THORN (Fibre) Needles, only 2s. 6d. for 
ten, post free. or packet of 50, 10s.—Maddison’s 
Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, N.W.1. 
Can now supply Main Springs. state full ‘particu- 





lars of size required. 
EXPERT NON-METALLIC NEEDLES. The first 
and still the best. 

Nucane Fibre Needles, 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 





2s. 

Thorne Needles 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter, 

12s. 6d.; Thorn _ Sharpener, Is, 4d,. Prices 
include ’ Purchase 

Can only be Te a direct from ‘“ Expert ’”’ 

Gramophones, —_ ** Ingerthorpe.’’ Great North 





MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
one. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 








PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES available in new 
condition, guaranteed by Lunts, Woodland Grove. 
a Nottingham. Tel. 65910. Send for 





“POSITIVELY THE BEST of all AC/DC Ampli- 
fiers.’’ 9 watts superb quality output ~~ E.T.A. 
Amplifiers, 15, Stuart Road, London 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased io Gash. 
7 gO prices given.—Gramophone eee: 

121 and os. Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3007 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous —* given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 

RECORD PLAYERS £7 10s. 0d. Ampligrams 
12 gns. New modes. Orders taken, strict rota- 
tion.—Box No. 423 

SOUND RECORDING anywhere in Britain by 
our mobile unit, private issues arranged. Com- 
plete machines, cutting heads, blanks. cutters, 
trailer needles and al] accessories for sale.— 
Spondon Sound Service. Spondon. Derbys. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone; can be supplied in any thickness, 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Charless Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, 
Grimsby, Lincs 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Grafton 




















Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, 
Street. Dublin. 
TRANSFORM our Sound Box with my “ Vita- 





tone.’ Marvellous ea .—Particulars, 
testimonials, stamp, Tracey, 2, Akehurst Street. 
Roehampton, W.15. 

















j 
A Generous Allowance 


Exchange, Ltd. 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 


issued. 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found. Callers only. No lists 
































Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


ROTHERMEL - CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 
METAL 
DE LUXE 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 
Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 
Let us quote you for ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 





MAT 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 









£2 12s. 6d. 
£2 16s. 3d. 


£t 17s. Od. 


ary coe SERVICE 


Kingston 4881) 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of ae 

music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 


| The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
de ad. Available until September 30th 
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ees raact 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


OXENH OPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








, including 











USED RECORDS 


THE SHOP FOR SLIGHILY | 


We give the best cash and Pp 
Consult us when a whole libraries or 


small lots p 


THE DRAWDA HALL ‘BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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What Causes Record wear? 


NEEDLE IMPEDANCE! 


Low Needle impedance is obtained with light damping 
which, in turn, depends on low needle point pressure. 


The Lexington 
Moving-Coil 
Pick-Up 


(Scientifically 
Engineered) 


reduces these to a minimum by the introduction of pre- 
cision watchmaking mechanics into the Radio Industry. 


The new features are : 
@Robust design. Accidental @Response curve fiat from 
dropping on record will not 30 c/s to 12 Ke/s. 
damage pick-up. @Automatic needle or sapphire 
@Extreme low moment of inertia changing opens new fidelity 
(80 milligrams total weight of field to the amateur. 


moment). @Can be used with normal 
@Pure sine wave with no har- record changer without fear 
monic distortion. of damage. 


Preamplifiers are also available, suitable for screwing into cabinet which 
converts standard M.C. pick-up with inverse of bass recording characteristic, 
permitting suitable input for standard amplifier for use with our pick-up. 


PLUS £1.5.0. 
PRICE £5. 0. 0, Purchase 
COME AND HEAR IT ! 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Mon. to Fri., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Also 
Thurs. Ev., 6.30 p.m. to ” p.m. and Sat., 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


17/20 Hanway St. Works, gory & St., London, W.|! 
Telephone: MUS 977 











THE HOME OF MUSIC 


9 
ESTD. 1890 
19 HIGH ST. 


Tel: ROYAL 
WHITECHAPEL, E.1 4656/7 





Agents for: 
H.M.V., MURPHY, DECCA, PYE, BUSH, G.E.C., 
CAMEO, COSSOR, ETC. 





London’s Leading Store for: 
GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, 
RADIOS, TELEVISION, AMPLIFIERS, PICK-UPS, 
SOUND BOXES, ETC. 


EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 





‘ 




















THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 


20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 




















The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTD. 


At the present, delivery of our 


‘Astra’ Post-War 


Reproducer 


is still possible within 6-8 
weeks. But the demand is 
increasing steadily, and we 
would advise you to place your 
order in good time. 


If you have not yet heard 
this remarkable instrument, 
we invite you to call at Astra 
House for a demonstration. 


With this reproducer we supply 


The Infinite Baffle 


Corner Deflector, 


containing the 12 or 15 in. loud- 
speaker, which marks a tre- 
mendous step forward, siving 
a far more stereoscopic effect 
than the ordinary baffle. 


We regret that until supplies 
are more plentiful we can only 
supply the I.B.C.D. as part of 
the complete reproducer. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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VOCAL RECORDINGS 
~ OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST 


























Soprano 
Softly Sighs (‘‘ Der Freischutz”’). Weber- - C 3510 
Elegie — Masenet; None But the Weary Heart. 
Tchaikovsky -  - - - - - Bg486 
Ocean, Thou Mighty ‘Menser (‘Oberon ’’). Weber 
~~ . | | C3493 
— Oh! Folly! Oh! Folly!; How wondrous, how 
ae Wondrous ! (Both from ‘La Traviata”). Verdi C 3486 


ir —_.,. | JOAN HAMMOND 


GLADYS RIPLEY 








Contralto 
Sea Pictures. Nos. 1-5. Elgar - - - -\ 
Hark what I tell to Thee. Haydn - - -Jf C 3498-500 
O, Peaceful England. German - - - - - C3490 
eS He shall feed his F lock ; He was Deapane (Both from 




















O, Fatal Beauty (** Don Carlos’ , Verdi -) 
Fair Spring is Returning (“ mame . > C3404 
Delilah ’’). Saint-Saéns - - - 






































HEDDLE NASH 
Tenor 


Down her pale Cheek (‘‘L’Elisir D’Amour’’). Donizetti 
“Lis Love, ah, ’tis Love (‘‘ Romeo & Juliet”). Gcunod 


‘ 


3492 
Comfort ye, my People ; Every valley shall be Exalted 
(Both from ‘The Messiah”) . - C3454 


All hail, thou Dwelling (‘‘Faust’’). Gounod “a Ot eddies 

The Flower Song (“Carmen”). Bizet - -§ 3495 

Spirit so Fair (‘‘ La Favourita’’). Donizetti; In memory 
I lie beneath the Palms (‘‘ The Pearl F ishers”). Bizet 

















C 3409 
DENNIS NOBLE 
Baritone 
The Yeomen of England. German - - - C3490 


From Fair Provence (‘‘ La Traviata ray Verdi; Say 
Goodbye to pastime and Play ° Le Nozze de 
Figarc”’). Mozart - - - - - - - C3304 

I’m the Factotum (“Barber of Seville’ *. =“ _ 

— Prologue (‘‘ Pagliacci”’’). Leoncavallo 314 

Iago’s Creed (‘‘Otello”). Verdi - - 
Even the bravest Heart (“ Faust ”’). Gounod } 3153 


Dream of Gerontius “HIS 
(ELGAR) 


) 9 
Gladys Ripley —Heddle Nash—Denn:s Noble—Norman Walker BE A ts, 4b E Be & 


—Huddersfield Choral Society—Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


( : 99 
C 3a VOICE 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES. MIDDLESEX 








DENNIS: NOBLE 
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